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Mooresville Cotton Mills, at Mooresville, N. C., needed a dependable system of humidification, so they bought Bahnson Humidifiers. The 
weave room pictured above is 900 feet long. 


To secure the highest efficiency in a humidifying system, it is necessary to 
have a humidifier that will not only put water into the air, but thoroughly 
mix the water with the dry air, then distribute the moisture into every por- 
tion of the room. 


The large volume of air moved by Bahnson Humidifier fans insures even dis- 
tribution of moisture throughout the room. 


The Automatic Control on each BAHNSON HUMIDIFIER eraduates the feed 
of water to the humidifier in accordance with the conditions of the air around 
it. 

May we send you complete information on the BAHNSON SYSTEM of 
humidification? 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Five Men and a Hand- 
Truck equal 


One Man and a Yale 
Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on al beam trolley. 


AY the one man with the Yale 


equipment will perform the 
same work in the Safest Way, take 
up less working space, and do it 
quicker. 

The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 

“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase pro- 
duction in your plant by using Yale*Chain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Graton & Knight 
Leather Belting 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 
Bobbins, Spools, Etc. 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B.SpecialAsh Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipment 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Beiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Starch 


Specify 
““UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Sgmmecial Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. 1. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, [Il. 


_ 
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BULL 
AND 


OME folks believe that proper re- 
search may be carried on only in “a 
place of unlimited facilities, a suc- 
cession of experimental chambers 
agleam with countless flasks and 
beakers, shelves of reagents, fasci- 
nating closets housing platinum 
ware, calorimeters, refractometers, spectroscopes, 
the apparatus of cryoscopy, and inhabited by a 
score or more of grave and marvellous chemists,” 
each badly in need of a hair cut; adept in the 
art of making large eyes in the process of endeav- 
oring to appear superior and wise, and of course 
wearing tortoise-shell rimmed glasses to carry out 
the effect. 


As a matter of fact, the quoted portion of this 
description is the exact expression of what a cer- 
tain chemist, who admits that he is one of the 
greatest ever, claims a laboratory should be. 


All of which is bull, pure and simple. 


The best place to carry on research work per- 
taining to a cotton mill, is in the mill, along with, 
the practical men. “Laboratories, science and 
chemists are necessary as accessories to cotton mill 
research, but they are never principals.” That 
quotation is from a letter received by one of the 
most eminent physicists, specializing on textile 
work, so if you have fault to find with it, don't 
blame me. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. ©. Box 81 


Phone: Greensboro 1990 


HOUG 


BUNK 


A counter 
by Chas. E. Carpenter, 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


_tense of the old time alchemist. 
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Near Editor 


The HouGuton Reseacu Starr has done more 
actual research work in perfecting Corton Warp 
CONDITIONERS than any body of men in the whole 
world and 90% of that work has been done out- 
side of the laboratory, and in the mill. 


Because of this fact, some wise guy took a crack 
at the HouGHTON RESEARCH Starr, and said there 
was no such animal. But that’s what the “hick”’ 
said about the giraffe, even after he saw the ani- 
mal. 


A chap wrote me a ten page letter, the other 
day, trying to tell me that the cotton industry was 
founded on chemistry. He claimed to be a great 
scientist. He added “D. F.” or some such initials 
to his signature. Why bless his poor innocent soul, 
the cotton industry was known when the science 
of chemistry existed only in the chicanery and pre- 
The cotton indus- 
try has supported chemistry, not chemistry the 
cotton industry. Chemistry and chemists are 
essentials to improvements and modernisms, but 
they are not the foundation. 


XO 


Send for a copy of The Textrte Hanpsook— 
Cotton Edition, and see how science and practice 
have been combined to ascertain truth. A textbook 
and not an advertisement. Free, if you will en- 
close this copy with your request. 


It is just as well to debunk things now and then. 
It prevents ultimate putrefaction. 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonie Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St 
Phone: Olive 3556 


J 
43 
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Reducing power costs 


In driving knitting machinery with indi- 
vidual electric motors. the cost of power 
for each machine stops when the machine 
stops. There are no “running light’ 
power costs. 


Individual motor drive gives the most 
flexible use of electric power, and there- 
fore the most economical method of oper- 
ating the machine. Its cleanliness is a big 
factor in increasing output by decreasing 


spoilage. 


In the operation of a full-fashioned hosiery 
machine—it is an easy matter to arrange 
the electrical characteristics of a G-E 
Motor to permit the change of speed neces- 


GENERAL 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, YORE 
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wee 


for knitting mills 


sary to conform with fashioning the hose. 
Consider the disadvantages of doing this 
work by mechanical means. 


As the result of close co-operation with 
the Machinery Manufacturers, General 
Electric engineers have evolved a G-E 
Motor and Control for each unit, which 
is an integral part of the machine. This 
insures the proper application of power 
and the elimination of waste space. 


It is significant that in the large majority 
of successful knitting mills, where modern 
operating methods prevail, the motor 
equipment is exclusively G-E. 


S ALE 8s 
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FITTING THE MOTOR 
TO THE MACHINE 


Each G-E Motor, instead 
of being a make-shift, is 
designed and built for the 
special service for which it 


is recommended and sold. 


ELECTRIC 
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Dyes for All Wool 
and Mixed Fabrics— 


Designers are at work on the middle 
and heavy weight fabrics for next 
season’s wear. For all wool fabrics, 
National Top chrome and National 
Meta-chrome dyes occupy a prominent 
place in the modern dyehouse, ensur- 
ing fast shades suitable for this class 
of fabrics. 


Mixed dress materials call for suitable 

- combinations of Direct and Acid Dyes, 
selections of which may be made from 
the National Shade Cards. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


NATIONAL 


FOR TEXTILES 


SOUTHERN 
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The Trend Our 


HE Agricultural Bureau of the 

of the Natural Resources Pro- 
djuetion Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
at Washington, has recently issued 
2 very comprehensive survey of cot- 
‘on planting and distribution in this 
and and other countries. The book, 
which is called “Cotton A National 
Problem”, gives the following sum- 
inary of the various factors in the 
cotton situation which are treated 
in detail in the publication. 


Within the past decade, the cotton 
industry of the United States has 
manifested many significant new 
trends. On the whole it may be said 
‘hat these trends indicale that we 
are in danger of losing some of the 
prestige which for so long we have 
enjoyed as the dominant factor m 
the world’s supply of this essential! 
product. 

While our annual production of 
colton sinee the war has been fail- 
ing some 2% million bales under the 
pre-war average, there has been a 
lendeney annually to expand the 
acreage planted to this crop. The 
matter of vital importance here is 
‘hat there has been a steadily de- 
clining rate of production per acre. 
Which means that our cotton is 
costing more to produce. 

This, combined with relatively 
high wage levels for mill workers, 
has reacted to curtail buying of 
finished mill products, and has in- 
augurated a determined effort on 
‘he part of certain foreign govern- 
inents to stimulate cotton produc- 
In new areas. 

A few figures here should suffice 
'0 illustrate these points. Since 1904 
‘he trend in the United States has 
been in the direction of an increas- 
ed acreage planted to cotton. For 
‘he first five years of this period the 
harvested acreage 30,360,000. For 
the second five-year period it was 
34,152,000. From 1944 to 1920, inclu- 
“Ive, our average acreage was 34,- 
46,000. The smallest acreage for 
‘thirteen consecutive years was har- 
vested in 1921—following the price 
fall in 1920—when the acreage figure 
was 30,509,000. Since then the acre- 
age curve has been on the upgrade, 
oe in 1923 the high point of 
ile the estimated acre- 
“re planted and in cultivation on 
Jine 25, 1924, was 40,403,000. 
ola aoe is another story to be 

of the harvest, The curve 


of production per acre steadily has 
beeh going downward—from 193.8 
pounds per acre for the five-year 
period 1904-1908, to 132.2 pounds of 
lint for the average of the 1921-1923 
period. The revised estimate of the 
1923 peracre yield for the United 
States is 130.6 pounds. And natur- 
al'y the December 1 farm price reg- 
istered the effect of these trends, 
that for 1923 (31 cents per pound) 
being the highest record in any year 
save one fo rtwenty years. The ex- 
ception referred to was the Decen- 
ber 1 farm price in 1919, when cotton 
stood at 35.6 cents a pound. 

A casual inspection of Table “A” 
in the Appendix immediately will 
suggest that since 1914 total exporis 
of American cotton have shown 
downward tendencies. 

Before 1915 the effect of the cot- 
ton boll weevil on total production 
was not felt in full foree, inasmuch 
as up to that time production in un- 
infested territory offset decreased 
yields caused by the weevil in the 
infested areas. But it may be said 
that after 1914, in which year we 
produced the largest crop on record 
16,000,000 bales), dates the real 
furn in the tide of production, at- 
iributable in measure to this insect 
which gained a foothold in our cot- 
ton fields as early as 1892. 

This reference to the effect of the 
weevil invasion is meant to be mere- 
ly a reminder of that factor’s role 
in the economic drama of our most 
valuable agricultural product. It is 
given due measure consideration in 
this report. 


The Cotton Problem at a Glance. 


Cotton is a basis commodity of 
world importance. 

The United States is endowed with 
suitable climate and soil over areas 
sufficiently great to produce the 
bulk of the world’s requirements of 
the staples in greatest demand. 

We have profited greatly as a 
Nation through our ability to ex- 
port a large surplus after supplying 
our own needs. 

In recent years production in the 
United States has been declining and 
prices have been high. As a resull 
foreign nations are turning their al- 
tention to cotton growing in other 
parts of the world. 

In the main, the solution of our 
cotton problem turns on our ability 
to produce that staple in quantily 


sufficient to guarantee continuance 


of our position as the dominant fac- 


for in the cotton markets of the 
world. 


But. this production must be held 
at a price which will encourage con- 
sumption and at the same time ne! 
the growers a just margin of profi. 
This in turn calls for increased pro- 
duction per acre rather than ac- 
tual increase in acreage. 


Summary. 


Cotton as an Export.—Cotton 1s 
our valuable agricultural export. 

In 1922* our exports of raw cotion 
were 5.6 per cent less than in 1921" 
and 28.5 per cent less than the pre- 
war average. In 1923* we exported 
i3 per cent less cotton than in 1922, 
and 37.8 per cent less than our pre- 
war average, while our 19247 cotton 
exports were 33 per cent under thie 
pre-war average. 

Before the war, cotton accounted 
for 54 per cent of the value of all 
demestic agricultural exports to all 
countries. Since the war, cotton has 
continued to hold first place in this 
l:st but accounts for but 32 per cent 
of that total value. 

Before the war, cotton in value ac- 
counted for 60 per cent of our agri- 
cultural exports to Europe; since 
then its proprtion of the total value 
has been scaled down to about 34 
per cent. 

While total exports of domestic 
cotton increased somewhat after the 
close of the war, they not yel are 
beck to a pre-war level. They still 
show a slight downward trend. De- 
creased purchasing power of Eur- 
ope, decreased American production 
accompanied by increased American 
consumption, and a higher price 
ievel for lint cotton apparently have 
been the chief factors contributing 
to this situation. 

The Cotton Manufacturing Indus- 
ilrv.—The American cotton manufac- 
Luring industry has grown from up- 
wards of 10,600,000 active spindles 
‘n 1880 to more than 36,260,000 in 
1923. In 1921 the value of products 
iurned out by our mills was approx- 
imately $1,330,000,000, carrying a 
value added by manufacture o! up- 
wards of $598,000,000. These are the 
latest figures available from the 


Census of Manufacturers. 


There has been a steady increase 
in the number of active cotton spin- 
dies in the South. The industry is 
shifting southward from the New 


‘Calendar year year. 


England states. Between 1880 and 
1923 the number of active spindles 
in the cotton growing states increas- 
ed from 561,360 to 16,310,360. Dur- 
ing this same period cotton con- 
sumption on the South increased 
from 188,748 to approximately 4,500,- 
000 running bales. 

World Production and Consump- 
tion.—During the war practically all 
world surplus cotton stocks were 
consumed, leaving no reserves. 

For the year 1923-24, the world 
supply of all commercial cotton 
consisied of some 24,500,000 bales. 
Before 1921-22, the supply was 29,- 
000,000 bales. 

America’s post-war average pro- 
duction of cotton has been falling 
some two and a half million bales 
under the pre-war average. A steady 
decrease in the vield per acre also 
is recorded—from an average of 
193.8 pounds for 1904 to 1908, In- 
clusive, to the revised estimate of 
130.6 pounds for 1923. 

The Department of Agriculture's 
revised figure for America’s 1923 pro- 
duction of cotton is 10,139,671 stan- 
dard bales. The revised estimate of 
the American cotton acreage in 1923 
is 37.130.000 acres. 

Before the war, Europe acounted 
for 55 per: cent of the world’s total 
consumption; United States, 24 per 
cent; all other countries, 21 per 
Since the war, Europe’s proportion 
has been 40 per cent; the United 
States, 30 per cent; all other coun- 
tries, 30 per cent. Compared with 
pre-war average consumption, post- 
war consumption has been as fol- 
lows: the world, 92 per cent; the 
United States, 108 per cent; Europe, 
66 per cent; all others, 129 per cent. 
This increase in consumption by 
“all others” is due to increased ac- 
tivity of cotton spinning in China 
and Japan. 

Twenty years ago America was 
consuming in the neighborhood olf 
36 per cent of her total production 
of cotton. Now that proportion 
Lotals about 56 per cent. 

The British cotton spinning indus- 
try holds that the world’s present 
minimum requirement of American 
cotton is some 12,500,000 bales annu- 
ally. It is estimated that the world 
consumed 12,710,000 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton during the fiscal year 
1922-23, and 10,975,000 bales during 
the year ended July 31, 1924. 

Status of Cotton Production in For- 
eign Lands.—The falling off of Amer- 


‘Continued on Page 31) 
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the number of spindles and 
looms affected by the movement tor 
cooperative curtailment, replies 
have come in from many more milis 
with statements showing that they 
will curtail to at the extent of at 
least one week's production before 
August 15th. The list of spindles is 
moving steadily toward the 10,000,000 
mark which was set by David Clark, 
editor of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
(in. who initiated the movement for 
concerted action by the mills in 
order to restore market conditions 
to the point where the mills can 
operate without further losses. 

A larze number of letters showin? 
the opinions from different mills on 
the curtailment plan were published 
in this column last week. Addition- 
al comment on the situation Is given 
in the following letters: 


We have your letter. referring to 
the number of spindles that have 
agreed to curtail, and as we wrote 
you yesterday, while we do not care 
to sign the paper, we expect to cur- 
tail and will give you our word to 
that effect. 

We expect to close down fully 
one week during the summer, and 
unless there is a great improvement 
in business, we expect to close for 
two weeks. However, you can cer- 
tain'vy count on us to for al 
least one week before August 15th. 

If we can be of any service to 
you, please advise. 


close 


We had already started to curtail 
production before receipt of your 
letter. Our normal monthly con- 
sumption of cotton is between four 
and five hundred bales monthly, 
though we only consumed 281 bales 
of cotton during the month of May, 
1925. 

The way we managed our curtail- 
ment last year, and the way we ex- 
pect to manage it this year, is to 
discontinue hiring new employees 
to fill the places of those who leave 
our employ when business begins 
to get dull and we wish to curtail 
our production. In this way the 
production steadily reduced, 
while those who remain in our 
employ are enabled to make full 
time. Occasionally we have to take 
on a few new employees, in certain 
departments, to balance the produc- 
tion. At the present time we have 
188 looms idle, and you can readily 
see that a monthly consumption of 
281 bates of cotton for 20,000 spin- 
dles is far below a full production. 

I estimate that we have curtailed 
production at least 25 per cent dur- 
ing the month of May, and, as the 
matter now stands, it now looks as 
if our production will not only not 
be increased, but probably be de- 
creased from time to time through- 
out the summer. 

Last year about this time we 
were only running about half time 
and had about a thousand bales of 
goods on hand, while this year we 
not. only have no goods on hand, 
with the exception of a few shorts 
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and seconds, but we hvae 228,000 
yards of goods sold for delivery 
during June and July, as against no 
goods sold ahead last year. I know 
nothing about the stocks of goods 
held by other mills, and can only 
speak for myself, but my idea is 
that the stocks of goods held by 
mills are not as burdensome as sume 
people would seem to think. 


It is our purpose now to shut 
down part of our machinery one 
week and part two weeks around 
July ist. As a matter of fact, if the 
situation continues as it is, we will 
make a two weeks shut down all 
around. 


We are herewith enclosing the 


card stating that we will close our 


mill for one week between now and 
August 15th and will probably close 
one week in each month or its 
equivient in hours. We have not 
definitely made up our minds but 
we will do so within the next few 
days and probably run four days 
per week whichever will be most 
convenient for us. 

We hope you will be successful 
in this undertakimge and that you 
will get up the ten million spindles 
or more. 


We received several days ago 
your letter in reference to curtail- 
ment by Southern cotton mills for 
a week this summer, and we heart- 
ily endorse the movement. 

It is our intention to shut down 


our mill for a week between now 
and September 15th, possibly two 


weeks. The indications are that the 
mills are going to find business 
mighty dull the next three months, 
and, unless the demand picks up, a 
more extensive curtailment will 
have to be adopted. 


Replying to yours received in my 
*bsence, with: reference to curtail- 
ment—I have in my different mills 
about 85,000 spindles and it is my 
intention to curtail between now 
and September ist, 35 to 40 per 
cent. I already have one mill 
c'osed, closing down another this 
week. Have two running four days 
per week. 

I very much hope some organiza- 
tion will be perfected for mills to 
report stocks of various cloths on 
hand each week, sales of various 
cloths, and prices sold at, and that 
it will be arranged so that these 
reports will be correct and of some 
value, and in my opinion the only 
way this can be done is for the 
books and the warehouses of the 
mills to be subject to inspection by 
this central agency. 

It seems to me ridiculous that 
with the situation as is the cotton 
mills should go ahead blindly, 
knowing nothing really about stocks 
of various cloths held by various 
mills, and mills making various 
cloths, and prices being sold at. 
We are putting ourselves absolutely 
at the mercy of the buyers of cotton 
goods, many of whom do not hesi- 


tate to outright lie about prices and 
terms quoted them, and to take any 
and every advantage possible of the 
sellers of cotton goods. 

I was in New York most of last 
week—a movement is on foot there 
among the commission men to get 
up some sort of situation to accom- 
plish along the lines I have above 
suggested, but from what I could 
learn, not much chance of really 
amounting to anything. I am will- 
ing and axious to enter into any 
really proper arrangement and 
agreement, but I consider it worse 
than useless unless it is a proper 
and binding agreement. My idea 
would be that each mill should put 
up a bond to live up to their agree- 
ment and make their reports abso- 
lutely correct from every stand- 
point. 


Since we are of a group of 
mills, I do not feel privileged to 
sign the card sent out in response 
to the curtailment movement. How- 
ever, I feel safe in saying that we 
will curtail at least one week during 
the summer, whether in absence of 
orders or not, as it: has been cus- 
tomary for us to give our em- 
ployee’s a vacation at some time 
during the summer months. 


I heartily endorse the movement, 
and personally feel that drastic cur- 
tailment is vitally necessary to get 
the textile business out of the rut 
and back to a normal business basis. 

Hoping you will meet with the 
fullest co-operation from the textile 
interests of the South on this im- 
portant move, and with kind per- 
sonal regards from the writer, we 
are, 


In reply to your inquiry, will say 
that we wf be glad to shut down 
two. weeks between June ist and 
August 15th. 

We think this is a wonderful 
move that you are making and cer- 
tainly hope that you will have no 
trouble in getting the ten million 
TWo— 
spindles to curtail within this time. 
We are now running four days a 
week and expect to continue on 
four days until business is better, 
as we do not expect to make up 
stock. We think that all of the 
mills would be better off if they 
would not carry stocks. 


We have been on a 50 hour week- 
ly schedule since week commencing 
May 2nd, and expect to continue 
through this the summer, or may 
decide to curtail greater than this. 


It is our present plan to shut 
down one week commencing July 
ist. 

We will have to be governed in 
the matter of further curtailment 
by business conditions. If we do 
not secure sufficient business to 
operate we will probably desire to 
curtail operations as we do not be- 
lieve it would be good policy to 
make goods without orders. 
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— the publication last week of 


Answering your in regard to cur- 
tailment, would advise that we wi! 
be closed down three to four week: 
for it is necessary to shut dow: 
for that length of time entirely | 
make repairs and install some ne\ 
machinery. 

We wish to congratulate you o: 
your efforts to help the cotton mi! 
business. However, we think tha 
one week is a rather short time. 

With best regards, we are. 


Your letter relative to curtail 
ment received, with the reques' 
that we pledge ourselves to clos: 
down our plant for one (1) week 
between June ist and August 15th. 
as a means of reducing the surplus 
goods, with the idea of creating 4 
demand for same where they could 
be sold at a profit. I am in heart, 
accord with any movement thai 
will tend to place the texile: mdus- 
try on a more firm footing than }! 
has been for the last two or three 


years; however, I am rather ad- 
verse to being classed with those 


who brought about this condition. 

Of course, we all know that this 
condition was not entirely due to 
over-production, if such a term can 
be applied to it, but rather to under 
consumption brought about by the 
use of other materials, such as near 
silk and heavily loaded real silk: 
but principally, probably, to the re- 
duction in the amount of materia! 
used by women for dressing. This. 
however, in my opinion, would no! 
in itself bring about the presen! 
deplorable condition in the textil: 
industry. The main cause, as I sev 
it, is too many spindles, not tov 
many spindles in place, but the fac! 
that the general practice in th: 
South that the moment busines- 
picks up, the capacity of spindle- 
in place is doubled by the night an: 
day shift. 

We are running our full time ©' 
51 hours per week, but for som: 
time, and, at present, are only run- 
ning about 70 to 75 per cent of ou: 
plant; so that, from my point © 
view, we have already complic 
with your idea of a curtailment. | 
would seem to me that if the cot!«: 
mills in the entire South, regardle-- 
of what their regular hours ar 
which we believe run from 55 | 
60, would agree to confine the 
operation to these regular. hou: 
instead of employing night and di: 
shifts to double their productio: 
the business would be on a sai 
and sane basis at the present tim 
This probably applies to some mi! 
in the East, although I am nv 
aware of any of them at prese! 
that are running double shifts; | 
fact, most of them are on sho: 
time and have been for quite ‘ 
period. Without a guarantee tha' 
all the cotton mills concerned wou! 
resort to a one shift future, I can- 
not see where any benefit can bp 
derived by so short a period of on’ 
(1) week, or, for that matter, sev- 
eral weeks, as the moment the de- 
mand increases, the entire South. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Carolina Leaders 


Behind Lake Lure 


Concrotion oF Lake Lure at CHimney Rock, N.C. 


) HEN you hear of any undertaking so big as Lake Lure, 1,500 acres with 27- mile shore line 
drive, and its vast surrounding estate of 8,000 acres, the financial and construction prob- 
lems involved naturally make you inquire, “Who are the men behind?” The Carolinas may 
take pride in the fact that the men behind Lake Lure are men who have made conspicuous 

successes in the textile, banking and industrial fields in the Carolinas. 


Officers and Directors 


i O R DR. L. B. MORSE, President, Chimney Rock, N. C. 


KENNETH 5S. TANNER, Vice-President, Spindale, N. C. 


is a great factor in the devel- WILLIS J. MILNER, JR., Vice-President and Director 
opment of Lake Lure. The of Sales and Publicity, Asheville, N. C. 

dam and power plant will S. E. ELMORE, Secretary, Spindale, N. C. 

generate 3.500.000 k. w. J. H. THOMAS, Treasurer, Forest City, N. C. 


hours of electrical energy 
per annum with lake level 
permanently maintained. This 
power has already been sold, 
under a ten-year contract, to 


H 
B. B. DOGGETT, Director, Forest City, N. C. 

T. F. OATES, Director, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

DR. M. H. BIGGS, Director, Rutherfordton, N. C. 
E. O. THOMAS, Director, Forest City, N. C. 

M. O. DICKERSON, JR., Director, Spindale, N. C. 


the Blue Ridge Power Co. at DR. L. V. LEE, Director, Lattimore, N. C. 
a profitable price. 


CHARLES C. BLANTON, Director, Shelby, N. C. 
FRANK COXE, Director, Asheville, N. C. 

E. W. EWBANK, Director, Hendersonville, N. C. 
F. PICKENS BACON, Director, Tryon, N. C. CHIMNEY ROCK— 
J. A. CARROLL, Director, Gaffney, S. C. Observatory of Lake 


Lure. 
WALTER P. TAYLOR, Director, Asheville, N. C. a: 
The very names of the officers and directors and the Mail Coupon 
industries they have made successful are guaranties 
of solid resonsibility and good faith at any bank in thie Today 


Carolinas. Hundreds of other Carolina men and women 
are financially interested in the enterprise. This 


for profusely illustrated View 
Book containing full particulars 


BLOCKADERS’ LOOKOUT—A typi- reat development, when completed, will indeed hecome | 
cal cliff formation on Chimney Rock- g hell P regarding the 8,000 acre Lake 
Lake Lure Estates. the crown jewel of the Land of the Sky. Lure-Chimney Rock estate. 


Chimney Rock Mountains, Inc. 
16 N. Market St. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Send me free your view book, “A New Empire in Western North 
Carolina.” 


CHIMNEY ROCK 
MOUNTAINS, Inc. 


Represented at Asheville, Charlotte, Greensboro and Raleigh, N. C. 
Spartanburg, Columbia and Charleston, S. C. Address 


i 


S. T. B.—2. 


\ 
| 
| 
" 
hy 
a 
Rock, N. C 
Chimney Rock, N. C. Name 
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DEXTRINES 


GUMS 


We have been making 
high grade Dextrines 
and Gums for over half 
a century, 


STEIN, HALL& 


Boston 


Providence 


In addition to our 
standard products, 
we are equipped to 
make whatever 
special Dextrines 
are called for by the 
particular require- 
ments of the cus- 


tomer. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Troy Philadelphia 


Chicago 
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Southern Textile Association 


Recognition of individual initia- 
tive will be given at the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, which will be held at the 
Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C., on 
June 19th and 20th, it is announced 
by Oscar D. Grimes, manager of the 
Athens Manufacturing Company, 
Athens. Ga. who is in charge of the 
program. At the Saturday morning 
session, June 20th, a place has been 
arranged on the program for the 
presentation of new inventions and 
improvements by all southern miil 
men. 

“The purpose of this is to give en- 
couragement and inspiration to the 
mill men who have developed re- 
finements and improvements in the 


0. D. Grimes, Vice-President 
Southern Textile Association 


manufacturing processes and on the 
different machines,” explained Mr. 
Grimes. “During recent months a 
number of remarkably interesting 
and useful inventions have been de- 
veloped by southern mill men, and 
we invite them to take advantage 
of this opportunily to explain their 
ideas.” 

Indications are that the meeting, 
which will attract textile operating 
executives from all over the South, 
as well as representatives of allied 
interests, will be unusually well at- 
tended. The program includes ad- 
dresses by William J. Vereen, oi 
Moultrie, Ga. president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, the presidents of the 
various state associations of mill ol- 
ficials; and James McDowell, inter- 
nationally known cotton expert, wil 
discuss fiber research. Marion W. 
Heiss, of Greensboro, N. C., will 
speak on village social service work. 

Marshal! Dilling, superintendent 
of. the A. M. Smyre Manufacturing 
Company, Gastonia, N. C., is presi- 
dent of the Association, and Arthur 
B. Carter, of Gastonia, is secretary. 
Mr. Grimes is vice-president. The 
annual election of officers will be 
held at this meeting. 


Golf Tournament. 


The committee in charge of the 
golf tournament at the Asheville 
meeting of the Southern Textile 


Association gives the following rule 
governing the tournament: 
“There will be prizes offered fo: 
two tournaments. One for the bon. 
fide employees of cotton mills an: 
the other for all other members o 
the association who desire to ente: 


“The bona fide employees of cot 
ton mills will be required to brin: 
a score card from their local go! 
professional stating what thei 
handicap is. These cards must b. 
turned in to the golf committee an: 
then each entrant will have a hand 
icap set up for the course on whic! 
the tournament will be held. W. 
do not know yet whethre the tour 
nament will be played on the Ashe 
ville course or the Biltmore course 


“Last year we had a foursom: 
representing each State. However 
the committee realized that it wa- 
very hard to get a foursome fron) 
each State that would truly repre- 
sent the membership from each 
State, therefore, the committee ha- 
decided to let all bona fide employ- 
ees of cotton mills enter the tour- 
nament instead of having a four- 
some from each State as last year 
The committee feels that this wil! 
give all the golf players an oppor- 
tunity to enter in this tournamen( 
rather than to have only four men 
from each State as entrants. 

“Please remember that if you ex- 
pect to enter this tournament you 
must have a card from your loca! 
golf professional with your handi- 
cap over his signature.” 


The committee is composed of J. 
5. Bachman, Supt. Anchor Duck 
Mills, Rome, Ga.; J. R. Dover, Jr. 
Supt. Dover Mill Co., Shelby, N. C.. 
F. G. Cobb, Gen. Mer. Lancaste: 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 8. C., chair 
man golf committee. 


Uruguay Cotton-Manufacturing 
Industry. 


There are 12 cotton factories }: 
Uruguay, all of which are situate: 
in Montevido, the smallest usin- 
about 6,000 kilos-of cotton and co! 
ton thread annually and the larges- 
using about 200,000 kilos (kilo equ: 
lo 2.2046 pounds). 


Markct for Cotton Yarn in Chile. 


Cotton cloth has been manufa 
tured in Chile to a Imited extent [: 
several years, but the domestic pr’ 
duction, valued at approximate! 
$1,000,000 annually for the enti 
cotton industry, does not near! 
meet the country’s consumption r' 
quirements. Chile produces no ra\ 
cotton, neither are there faciliti 
for spinning. This means that 2! 
yarn used in the industry must ): 
imported. During 1923, yarn in 
ports amounted to 1,349,914 kilos, 0: 
which 494,328 came from the Unite 
States. It is presumed that at lea’ 
half of the yarn is used in the var! 
ous knitting mills, as the annual con- 
sumption of the two cotton-weavill+ 
mills is said to average only 500,00" 
kilos. (Consul George A. Makinso", 
Valparaiso.) 


| 
| 
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LOWELL 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Build Special Slasher 
For Sizing Artificial Silk 


Many prominent weavers of 
artificial silk are operating 
our slasher. 


Inquiries Invited 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1925 


SALES OFFICES 


NO. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. | GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Distribution Through Wholesalers 


By Arthur C. Port, Sales Manager, P. H. Hanes Knitting Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C., before — Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association. 


(Continued from Last Week 


I know a wholesaler who started 
in business on January 1, 1924, with 
$50,000.00, this capital subscribed by 
himself and all of his associates, 
three of whom do the selling. His 
lines consist only of knit goods and 
furnishing goods. In the first six 
months of 1924 he took stock three 
times in a highly concentrated mar- 
ket, which is worked hard by direct 
sellers, mill agents and wholesalers. 
Of course, in his first six months he 
had only spring goods. In the second 
six months he had the remainder 
of his spring stock well as fall goods, 
but by December 31, 1924, he had 
turned his original investment five 
and one-half times, and owed noi 
one single dollar to the bank. He 
is located in a territory where an- 
other wholesaler was just about as 
necessary as a union organizer 1s 
necessary in Henry Ford's factories, 
but he is making the pace for him- 
self by carrying salable, wanted 
samples and quality merchandise, 
and by requiring men to not only 
carry samples, but show them. An 
automobile load of sample cases is 
not an easy thing to manipulate, bul 
from what standpoint is it hard? It 


takes no brain work to load and un- 
load five or six sample cases, It takes 
a- little physical labor that many 
salesmen believe that they are too 
high-toned to entertain. I wouid 
pin my faith for volume and prolits 
on the salesman who carries a short 
line, and shows and demonstrates 
his samples, against the salesman 
who has nothing bul a catalog and a 
price book on a broad line, always 
assuming, of course, that the sales- 
man with the small line knows his 
merchandise, and can present it 
properly to his trade and to his pros- 
pects. 

I want to talk for a moment about 
prices, The textile industry is pass- 
ing through rather trying times. The 
trials of the mills are quite natur- 
ally reflected in the problems of the 


distributors. Comeptition is keen, 
profits not altogether what we 
might have reason to expect. There 


is a difference, however, between a 
constructive policy regarding prices, 
and destructive policy. We find 
many jobbers afraid to take a profit, 
seemingly in the belief that a cul- 


price policy where it appears neces- 
sary, will solve the question of vol- 
ume. Volume without profit in- 
creases hazard of business. Volume 
with profit is our mutual aim. Why 
should the salesmen on the road 
have the privilege of naming a cul 
price? Fifty cents a dozen on an 
$8.00 article may spell the differ- 
ence between profit and actual loss 
fo you. It may appear to be the 
means of getting a substantial order 
at the time, but let us see how it 
works. 

A large retailer gave a manufac- 
turer's salesman an order for $9,000 


worth of a high-grade line. The 
order was to be confirmed in a 
formal way in due time. Several 


weeks passed, and the manufacturer 
wrote for his confirmation. The re- 
lailer replied very briefly, stating 
that inasmuch as he was giving this 
manufacturer practically all of his 
business, that he expected a trade 
discount of 5 per cent. The manu- 
facturer wrote back, and explained 
very carefully why it was out of the 
question—that his policy was one 


price to all, at any given time, re- 
gardiess of quantity, and that und: : 
no question would there be any con- 
cessions. In about a week the manu- 
facturer received a confirmation for 
one-half of the original quantil, 
The $9,000 order had been cul to a 
$4,500 order. A concession of 5 pe. 
cent on the entire amount woul 
have left him with a slightly large: 
net profit than his full profit on hal! 
the quantity. He stood pal, however 
About two months later the manu- 
facturer visited the city in which the 
retailer was located, and went {0 
see him. He received a very coli 
reception. The conversation finally 
turned to the question of prices. 
and the thing was discussed from 
every angle. The original order was 
not reinstated, but the retailer ex- 
pained that the larger part of his 
business given to two. other com- 
peting manufacturers, 
willing to “figure” with him. 
Another season rolled around, ani 
the retailer laid down a very sub- 
stantial for the first line of goods. 
Confirmation followed ghortly for 
the full amount. The manufacturer 
had ocasion to visit the city again 
shortly after, and received a very 
(Continued on Page 32) 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 


> 


Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 


1024 Filbert St.. Philadelphia 
121 Beach St., Boston 


135 Brevard Court, Charlotte, N. © 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Cotton Ni ovetary 


By Dixie Weaver. 


‘HERE is one cloth which is being 
used largely in various forms 
iswhich, therefore, is of quite a 
‘tle interest to manufacturers and 
ivers, It is true that so far as tine 
arns and cloth constructions used 
| produeing such cloths are con- 
orned the fabrics are very similar 
,» many other cloths, but due to tae 
cthod of weaving, a wholly differ- 
nf appearance results. In a gen- 
val way this cloth is a heavy corded 
abrie with the cord running in the 
driection, but recently verv 
nany similar fabrics have been pro- 
juced with the cord appearing in 
‘he direetion of the warp. Of course, 
when warp cords are noted the cloth 
‘onstruction is somewhat different 
‘han when filling cords are being 
»rodueed, many times they are used 
‘or {he same purposees. Inasmuch 
as most of these cloths are noted 
with fillmg cords, mention will be 
made of that kind of fabric. That 
‘here is a wide range of these ma- 
terials can readily be noted by ex- 
umining offerings of large retailers 
who handle novelty fabrics, Not 
only are these cloths made entire- 
ly from cotton, but they are also 
niade from silk and from combina- 
lions of various materials. In addi- 
lion to being made from different 
materials they are produced in dif- 
ferent methods, that is, from grey 
colton either single or two-ply or 
both and then piece dyed and mer- 
cerized, and they are also made 
from dyed yarn. Raw silk is aiso 
used in many of the fabrics and such 
materials are dyed solid colors in a 
similar manner to that when grey 
cotton yarns are used, and one of the 
largest productions at present is ob- 
tained from dyed silk yarns through 
which the method of weaving pro- 
duce changeable color effeels. 

The combination materials are 
Often dyed solid colors and in other 
instances are cross dyed, a process 
Which sometimes results in rather 
novel effects being produced. These 
cloths are used for various pur- 
poses, possibly the largest use be- 
ing for dress materials, both cheap 
and expensive materials, but they 
are often printed in colors and used 
lor draperies, hanging and similar 
purposes. Some of the warp cords 
are used extensively for men’s shirt- 
ing materials, for the making in 
‘his manner allows a samewhat 
wider variet of pattern. 

These same materials are also 
used for ladies waisting and for 
childrens’ dresses. Certain expen- 
sive fabrics of this kind are also us- 
cd extensively for trimmings, both 
in solid colors, and in printed and 
embossed state. It has been a fact 
that some years the sale of certain 
styles is rather small when they 
are compared with staple lines, but 
the variety of construction is quite 
extensive, thus giving a large total 
sale. 

Inasmuch as these cloths are very 
Similar to poplins, it is generally 
true that the warp is of finer yarn 
and has a higher count than the 
filling. In a g00d many cases the 
number of picks per inch is not over 


one-half the number of threads per 
inch. This method of constructing 
a fabrie allows the warp yarn lo 
cover up to a large extent the [iil- 
ng, and often makes it possibile to 
use a lower grade of filling than 
otherwise might be the case. 

In a good many fabrics which con- 
sumers purchase as all silk, there 
is a cotton filling and allows the 
cloth to be produced at a much low- 
er price, because the filling often 
forms quite a portion of the cloth 
weight. It is seldom that the warp 
threads per inch are less than one 
hundred in the cotton fabrics and 
often in silk materials there are two 
or three times as many or even more. 
Naturally because there is a pre- 
ponderance of warp threads in these 
cloths, the wear is practically all 
sustained by this yarn and as warp 
is made of longer cotton and with 
athigher standard of twist than. fill- 
ing, the cloth can be considered as 
giving exceptional wear, This is es- 
pecially true of this cloth when 
made of cotton yarn with a two-ply 
warp, for they are just as service- 
able as the ordinary poplins, and 
these are now becoming recognized 
as offering one of the best values 
of any woven fabric. 

Some of these cloths are now made 
with soft twist warp, a fact whicli 
allows the cloth to be piece mer- 
cerized, thus increasing very much 
its attractiveness and making the 
policy worth while. Without doubl, 
mercerization will be employed 
much more extensively on some of 
the single yarn fabrics of this type 
in the future for it is being ascer- 
tained that the results fully war- 
rant ihe added expense. 

Because they are so similar to 
ordinary poplhins, the general cloth 
constructions are easily understood 
of this cloth, but the method of pro- 
ducing the corded effect is not sv 
well known especially outside manu- 
facturing circles. Some of the ef- 
fects are made on ordinary plain 
looms, while others are made on 
box looms which can weave [two 
picks of any size or color of yarn, 
and still others, especially when a 
large amount of silk is used are 
produced on a pick and pick loom 
where a single pick of any size or 
eolor of yarn can be woven. ‘The 
weave would ordinary be designated 
as plain. That is, there are usually 
only two harnesses necessary, and 
the warp threads are drawn in the 
regular order, the cord being [form- 
ed by the harnesses remaining slat- 
ionary while a number of picks are 
being placed in the same _ shade. 
Some times the take-up paw! is 
lifted when the cord is being form- 
ed, thus placing in the cloth more 
picks than the loom pick gear would 
inideate, while at other times the 
pawl is not liftted the natural ten- 
dency of the weave forcing the picks 
into a cord when the harneses re- 
main stationary. The above policy 
is adopted where an ordinary loom 
is used and where only one size of 
filling yarn can be woven. 

Dobby looms are most always used 

(Continued on Page 31) 


An industrial 
X-ray that 
shows you the 
facts 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE service is far more 
than a superficial glance at the busi- 
ness tongue and a perfunctory count 
of the pulse. 


The Lock wood-Greene engineer starts 
with a definite determination to find 
opportunities for improvement—im- 
provements that will make money for 
his client. Lockwood-Greene service 
means a constant search for ways to 
render your production more profitable. 


Whether it is a saving in construc- 
tion cost, or an improvement in operat- 
ing efficiency, a Lockwood-Greene 
engineer is trained to see the need, and 
capable of effecting the cure. Due to 
Lockwood, Greene & Co.’s experience 
in the textile field, both as engineers 
and plant operators, Lockwood-Greene 
service gives you the benefit of expert 
advice on all problems of textile 
engineering or management. 


Let one of our representatives ex- 
plain to you just how Lockwood-Greene 
service is a sound precaution for a 
healthy business—and an absolute 
necessity for an ailing one. Write 
today to our office nearest you. An 
interview obligates you to nothing. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 


ENGINEERS 
Executive Office, 24 Federal Street, Boston 


BOSTON NEW YORK 

CHICAGO CLEVELAND 

DETROIT ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Cotton Opening Machinery 


ILLUSTRATED BELOW IS OUR 


NEW MODEL CRIGHTON 
OPENER 


With Cage Section and Apron Delivery 


The superior cleaning qualities of this type of Opener, 
for working medium and low-grade cottons, have been 
recognized by many of the leading cotton manufacturers 
in this country. 


In this machine, the fibre is not subjected to the harsh 
treatment of beating from the Feed Rolls, and a larger 
percentage of foreign matter is removed from the cotton 
than by other methods. 


Installations can be made with one, two or three 
Crightons in a line. 


We build these machines with Spiral Gear, Direct Beit 
or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin and List of Users 


H& B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Mills Urged To Study Styles 


Washington, June 5.—Recognition 
by the Department of Commerce of 
the fact that fashions play an im- 
portant part in determining the 
sales of textile fabrics is evidenced 
in the report, issued today, of As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner C. G. 
Isaacs, stationed at London, who 
was especially assigned by the de- 
partment to visit and study the 
spring fashion openings in Paris. 

In summing up his impressions as 
gained during this visit, Commis- 
sioner Isaacs declares that “an in- 
telligent study of style requirements 
should aid American manufacturers 
to avoid much waste in distribu- 
tion.” He then points out the great 
part played by the co-operation be- 
tween French fabric producers and 
the couture firms in enabling Paris 
to maintain its fashion supremacy. 

“Paris,” he emphasizes, “has held 
its position as the leading creator of 
fashions in women’s clothing largely 
as a result of the close co-operation 
between the producer of fabrics and 
the dressmaking establishments. 

“The designer with a new idea 
goes to the cloth manufacturer who 
attempts to construct the imaginary 
fabric from the designer's usually 
rather vague description—probably 
a conglomeration of ideas gathered 
at various fashionable resorts, St. 
Moritz, Longchamp, Venice, or San 
Sebastian. 

“It may be a success or failure, 
but the manufacturer takes the 
risk. Cloth for several models is 
woven and, if they are accepted by 
women of fashion, the manufactur- 
ers output is not only quickly sold 


out, but others begin producing 
similar fabrics. 
“Sometimes, the process is re- 


versed, the manufacturer designing 
the material and offering it to the 
dressmaker for trial. This close 
friendly coHaboration for exploiting 
new fabrics is one of the factors 
which has made Paris the world’s 
style center. 

“Years of study of women’s de- 
sires, however, have given the 
French a peculiar aptitude for sens- 
ing the trend of demand long 
enough in advance to produce at 
the psychological moment. 

“One of the largest British firms 
specializing in cotton has for many 
years recognized the importance of 
Paris as a source of new textile de- 
signs. This concern pays a French 
silk manufacturer 10,000 frances an- 
nually for small clippings of new 
materials. It also employs about 20 
designers who are located in Paris 
and afforded every facility for 
studying new style tendencies and 
designs with a view to adapting 
{hem to goods fo rthe British home 
and export trade. 

“In preparing the motifs for for- 
eign markets, the designers are 
aided by ideas and sketches sub- 
mittde by scouting parties who at 
present operate in the Levant, the 
United States, the Far East, Egypt 
and other African countries. One 
of the oldest libraries of designs, 
including some dating back to 1815, 
is also maintained for ready refer- 
ence. 

“It is claimed that the atmosphere 


of Paris and its environment |; 
particularly conducive to the pro 
duction of new motifs, and that th 
same designers have met with litt! 
success when they attempted | 
work in Manchester. 

“Colors do not rotate in a cycl: 
In the field of color, modern a) 
exerts a considerable influence. T) 
vogue of pastel shades this sprin. 
and summer is largely a reflectio 
of the dominant tones used in th. 
paintings of several popular Paris 
ian artists. 

“During the preceding two year- 
somber shades, more particular! 
black, had been favored. This wa- 
attributed by a French designe: 
largely to the fact that many wo 
men were in mourning as a resu!! 
of the war. 

“Recently, a Paris milliner prv 
duced a few hats in a fuchsia shade 
Women accepted the color, whic) 
was soon seen everywhere in Paris. 
on the boulevards and race courses. 
in both hats and growns. 

“Adaptations of classical and nat- 


ual designs—varying from larg: 
checks, squares or other rathe: 


symmetrical figures to large flora! 
motifs, sometimes woven into the 
fabric in the better materials bu! 
more often printed—were the ones . 
most commonly observed in Paris 
during the spring openings. 

“The effects of the internation:! 
mental diversion, cross-word puz- 
zies, seems to be reflected in the 
large squares. Futuristic designs 
continue to be popular, some 0! 
them being rather grotesque; other 
designs imitate a new style 0! 
French painting, described as ‘ab- 
stracting the essence of a subjec!. 
which often produces rather weir: 
effects. 

“Rayon is being offered in a fin: 
rep and in many combination falb- 
rics, and designers agree that th: 
use of this fiber is still in the initi: 
stages of development. 

“One manufacturer has produce 
a soft lightweight cotton-back ve’ 
vet with a rayon pile whch falls « 
an angle and gives the fabric an u! 
usual sheen or luster. This is 0! 
fered in plain colors and printed d: 
signs. One dressmaking house | 
very optimistic as regards the ac 
ceptance of this fabric for all us: 
and has secured an option of [!) 
manufacturer's entire output. 

“Another fall fabric, the majo 
portion of- which is rayon, is 
heavy crepe de Chine. In woolen- 
jersey kasha, Scotch patterns tone: 
down to pastel shades and Englis! 
weaves for sport are popular. 

“Another lightweight wool fabri 
wheih is gaining in favor is ‘frisca. 
which is woven of tightly twiste: 
yarns in a rather loose ‘and ope! 
construction. In sports suits, it ap- 
pears that the tailored costume 0! 
woven materials has to a consider- 
able extent supplanted the knitted 
garment. 

“Both hand and machine-made 
lace is being used more freely for 
afternoon and evening gowns and 
sound the note that, in these, some 
of the former simplicity is being 
abandoned for more elaborate ef- 
fects.” 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
CHAPTER II. 


The Picker Room 


(Continued from Last Week) 


In the operation of the mill there is some stock wasted at 
each of the processes. This waste is carefully kept in boxes 
or bags, and such as is good enough is returned to the picker 
room for mixing with new stock and re-working. Waste irom 
the pickers themselves consists mostly of motes and trash 
that cannot be again worked. This waste is sold. Lwose 
cotton which may be wasted throughout the mill is very easily 
mixed and re-worked, but stock in which some twist has been 
introduced is more difficult to handle. In any case, the waste 
must be carefully scattered through the pile, so that it may 
not introduce important differences in the stock. In a large 
mill there is always a machine for working over the waste 
and delivering it in a perfect fleece for mixing. Such machines 
are variously called “waste pickers,” “waste openers,” “waste 
cleaners,” “thread extractors,” etc. The best term, in accord- 
ance with the name given cotton preparers in general, is 
“waste picker.” 
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7. There are special tools in the market for removing 
cotton ties from the bale, but the most common tool is a small, 
short crow bar. The bar is stuck under the tie near the 
buckle, and with a twist, the tie may be easily pulled out of 
buckle and taken off. Great care must be taken not to lose 
the small iron buckles in the loose cotton, as they would be 
disastrous to the machinery. A good plan is to count the 
buckles before removing them, and then count the number 
when the work is all done. A box for holding these buckles 
should be provided in the room. The ties and bagging should 
be carried out at once to the waste house. There the ties 
should be straightened out and scrubbed with a brick to 
remove dirt and adhering cotton. They may be doubled once 
and put up in bundles of 30, fastened together with wire or 
iron bands, and having strung on one tie the whole 30 buckles. 
This is the usual shape in which new ties are sold. If old ties 
are carefully cleaned and bundled, and finally dipped in hot 
coal tar, they may be sold for about the price of new ties. 

The bagging when removed is always in bad condition, and 
it is not possible to put it in good shape to sell, except to local 
trade. It is full of small bits of lint, is often discolored with 
clay and with many marks, and it is always cut in several 
places, where samples have been drawn. It is usually rolled 
up, enough for five bales in a roll, and sold to neighboring 
ginners. 


Opening and Methods of Conveying. 


8. The last few years have brought forth many radical 
changes and improvements in the methods of handling stock 
in the opening room. The baling presses of today compress 
stock to a density-of approximately thirty pounds per cubic 
foot. This stock, when properly opened for delivery to the 
lapper or picker, should have a density of about two pounds 
per cubic foot. Formerly the process of ageing cotton con- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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The best previous 
record was 


A ROD-MILL in a Middle West plant— 
name on request—-won a reputation as a 
belt-killer. On it no belt had ever lasted 
more than 18 months. Then they changed 
to Ladew Belts and, after 4% years, they 
are still carrying on with no hint of fail- 


ure! 


Three times the service. 


service. 


Send in the coupon today and get your 
copy of “The Proof Book.”’ 
guide to lasting belting satisfaction and 


increased belting economy. 


BELTING AND OHTER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 Murray Street, New York City 


Branches 
Atianta, Ga. Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Poston, Mass. Newark, N. 
Chicago, Il. 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., /nc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof 
Book” and full information about Ladew 


Leather Belting. 


Name. 


Company 


18 months 


More to come. 
Because Ladew Belting is made of live, 
super-strong leather. Built up with all 
the skill acquired in 90 years of fine belt 
making—almost a century of concentra- 
tion upon producing belts that transmit 
power at the lowest cost per horse-power 
per year over the longest period of useful 


San Francisco, Cai. 
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Practical Discussions 
By 
Practical Men 


Thursday, June 11, 1925. 


Cotton’s First Use. 


Editor: 


Can someone tell me through 
your Discussion Page when cotton 
was first used? Learner. 


How to Determine Yarn Number. 


Edwtor: 


I am finding your Discussion Page 
of much practical value and hope 
that more and more readers will 
take advantage of it. Here is -a 
question I would like to see an- 
swered. Suppose I have a little yarn 


but not enough to make a full 
skein, how can I find the yarn num- 
ber? C. P. M. 


Equipvalent Yarn Count 


Editor: 


E recently saw an order for some 
i2s, three-ply yarn. On the order 
it stated “If you have no 12s three- 
ply, send its equivalent.” What is 
meant, or rather how could the 
equivalent number be figured? 

Young Spinner. 


Answer to Spinner. 


Editor: 


To avoid slack ends on your 
warpers, be sure your skewers are 
not over-worn, and they should fill 
the hole of the spool fairly well. 
The hole in spools should not be 
over-worn. Where these things are 
wrong, slack ends will be plentiful. 
Spools that are not filled properlv 
will also cause this, especially 
where they are over-filled in tbe 
middle of the spool and which is 
called bellying the spool. Hollow 
selvedges at each end of the sec- 
tion beams, as they are being filled, 
will cause the same thing. Over 
speeding warpers, unbalanced spool! 
heads, wobbly beam heads, etc., are 
all causes for slack ends. 


Smart Alec. 


Answer to Slasher. 


Editor: 


Nothing can take the place of an 
all-wool slasher blanket on fine 
work and particular medium goods. 
For coarse work, and for goods 
which do not require especially re- 
fined quality, a cotton warp wool 
filled slasher blanket will answer 
the purpose. But, even so, the odds 
are in favor of the wool blanket. 
The purpose of the slasher blanket 
must be studied to realize the im- 
portance of a standard blanket. This 
blanket is supposed to be spongy 
and flexible—not hard and harsh 
like one made of part cotton would 


be. The wdol blanket surrounds 
the yarn better and allows the size 
to penetrate better. 

Overseer Slashing. 


Answer to Roll Coverer. 


Editor: 


Roll covering is the last place to 
cheapen the cost by using question- 
able cloth or leather. The best 
materials are the cheapest in the 
end. This also applies to the work- 
manship when covering rolls. Poor 
stuff and poor workmanship are 
poor combinations. Good stuff and 
poor workmanship is costly. Use 
light calf-skins for heavy work or 
coarse numbers and cheaper cloth 
material. 

Dewey's sheep gray is all right 
for fine work, the same as any firm 
cushiony material would be. Avoid 
the straight seams. The seams of 
the cloth should be somewhat spiral 
instead of straight across the roll. 

C. C. 


Answer to Crimp. 


Editor: 


To increase the crimp more, have 
your filling spun as soft as possible. 
Remove all of the tension in the 
shuttle. Now open the loom shed 
as much as possible, and slightly 
cant the reed. That is, move the 
top of the reed back toward the 
loom beam, say, about one-half inch 
or more. When the yarn is beaten 
home, the combination of the above 
forces will increase the crimp to 
probably 10 per cent or more, de- 
pending on the local conditions. 
Having the reed thus tilted, when 
the pick is driven home or beaten 
up, it will have a tendency to crimp 
the yarn between the warp ends. 

Try Try Again. 


Yarn Variation. 


Editor: 


I would appreciate getting some 
information in spinning, as am hav- 
ing too much trouble with variation. 
Have weighed 20 bobbins on No. 44s 
yarns and the variation was from 
12.95 to 15.62. We have 1,152 dou- 
blings in card room. Would like 
to know what causes this trouble. 
Thanking you in advance for this 
information. J. L. 


Answer to New Overseer. 


Editor: 


I would like to try and help New 
Overseer. But am in doubt as to just 
how his rolls are drawing. He does 
not say whether the rolls are spew- 
ing the work out or whether they 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 15 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated stee) 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers. 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing. 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spool- 
ers, Winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 
Steel, tron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or samonvle gear. 


Rawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. 


Phone 1070 


For TEXTILE nuts 


FREE OF 


SPINNING RINGS 


TRAVELER 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


 WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 


SPECIAL GRADE 
MYLES SALT 

NEWORLEANSUSA | 

— | 

| 

TRAVELER CLEANERS | 


gen- 
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re making cockled yarn or whether 
hey seem to be drawing too much 
ront and middle roll. Now there are 
wo things that will make the rolls 
.pew the work out. One is lwo 
such twist in roving and the other 
- where the staple is entirely to 
ng for the way the rolis are set. 
vow if his trouble is cockled yarn 
hen it may be more serious. 

Thosands of pounds of yarn which 
therwise would be good yarn may 
. .made inferior by just one 
vale of cotton that gets in the mix- 
og with a staple just a little longer 
han the rest of the bales. 

Now the only remedy for this con- 
Jition is to spread the rolls, But 
jo so we must sacrifice the breaking 
-trength. Of course, if all the cotton 
. a little too long then to spread 
‘he rolls may give us greater 
vreaking strength. But I am speak- 
ng about. when only a little longer 
cotton gets in with the cotton for 
whieh our rolls are set. Now if this 
<« the condition which contronts 
\ew Overseer or if his work spews 
out beeause the eotton is entireiy 
‘oo long, he can soon make sure of 

by slipping back the back saddle 
so the middle of it rides on the bacx 
top roll leaving the middle roll with 
‘ut any weight. If this overcomes 
ihe spewing on the cockle. Then 
ie must spread his rolls. If it does 
not then there is too much twist 
in roving. 

Cockled Yarn. 


Spraying Cotton With Oil 


ELATIVE to the process of 

spraying cotton with oil, which 
has received a great deal of atten- 
tion by Southern mills since the 
meeting of the Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia, the following letter 
from Everett H. Hinekley, technical 
executive of the Borne, Scrymser 
Company, will be received with 
much interest: 

“We have read with considerable 
in‘erest your article on the use of 
‘Breton Minerol’ Precess as demon- 
strated to you at the Griffin Man- 
ufacturing Company. We are well 
pleased that they are being so suc- 
cessful in the use of our process 
and do not hesitate to state we be- 
lieve their success is due to the fact 
‘hat they have always: taken our 
advice in reference to the applica- 
‘lon of the product and also have 
consistently used Breton Minerol E. 

“We also notice article in your 
May 28th issue by a Mr. G. Von 
rromp Govier, of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company. This ar- 
licle we are afraid is going to lead 
a good many Southern mills into 
more or less serious difficulty with 
spraying oils. Mr. Govier has writ- 
len a very readable article and has 
included the whole gamut of oils 
of all sorts, to all of which we can 
see no objection. But, unfortunate- 
ly, Mr. Govier’s article is summed 
Up With the -recommendation of a 
sulphonated oil for this purpose. 
We presume this recommendation 
is due to the fact that he wants 
lei on the yarn that will 
ip its sizing prop- 
you would be inter- 

ave us briefly review our 


idea of the various oils and their 
suitability: 
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“Of the fat oils there can be no 
question but what they should be 
excluded from the spraying of cot- 
ton on the basis that they tend to 
produce spontaneous combustion 
and therefore represent a distinct 
and great fire hazard. The under- 
writers, we are sure, would object 
seriously to anything of this sort, 
should it come to their knowledge. 
And in fact the inspection depart- 
ment of the Factory Mutual Labor- 
atories have come out very em- 
phatically on this point. 


“The above remarks apply equal- 
ly well to so-called stainless loom 
oil and other oils of that nature 
that are compounded with a certain 
proportion of fat. Wool oils in the 
compound naturally also fall in the 
same category. While such oils are 
not so harmful on wool because of 
the fact the wool fibre itself is most 
difficult to ignite and burn, on cot- 
ton they do represent a great haz- 
ard. 


“Mineral oils of themselves, un- 


‘less processed as our Breton Min- 


erol E, are, of course, objectionable 
because of the fact they do not 
vreperly lubricate the fibre to begin 
with, and they also interfere with 
the subsequent dyeing and bleach- 
ing. 


There are also various blended 


oils which obtain their water emul- 


sifying properties from the presence 
of large quantities of alcohol, which 
of course would be a most danger- 
ous hazard when sprayed in a 
picker room. 

“Sulphonated oils are objection- 
able to the manufacturer inasmuch 
as they are continually oxidizing 
and becoming more and more sticky 
as they lay on the fibre. This 
would mean that unless all the fibre 
were promptly drawn and spun dif- 
ferent conditions would -exist and 
finally it would become practically 
impossible to handle because of its 
stickiness. Outside of this fault 
they are seriously objectionable be- 
cause they are strongly acid in na- 
ture and will therefore act upon 
the metallic parts which they meet, 
particularly the card wires, tending 
to destroy and corrode them. Sul- 
phonated oils also as well as fat 
Oils have a rather serious action 
upon the card clothing which would 
not be evident the first few weeks 
in which they are used, but in the 
course of a year would show un- 
toward action. 


“Therefore, you will see why we 
feel so sure that any oil other than 
our Breton Minerol E should not be 
used for this purpose. The above 
facts are placed before you because 
we know of your great interest in 
the spraying of cotton as an acces- 
sory to the successful manufactur- 
ing in Southern cotton mills. 


“This is not written with any idea 
of influencing you in your opinion 
either way or raising a prejudice 
against our competitors’ product, 
but is entirely personal and we 
know you will appreciate it as such. 

“Doubtless you will be interested 
to know that our patents on the 
‘Breton Minerol’ Process are nearly 
ready to issue, and that they will 
properly protect the users of our 
process from these untoward condi- 
tions.” 


Nickle Plated Drop Wires 


Others manufacture copper-plate drop wires. So 
do we, when a mill prefers that finish, but it is an 
axiomatic chemical fact that the acids formed by 
sizing compounds and starches, plus the moisture 
from the humidifiers, which so freely corrode the 
copper itself, cannot and will not corrode the nickel. 

Many mills are thus escaping steel rust and cop- 


per corrosion by using our nickel-plated drop wires. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Loom 


Harness—complete QO[TJTHERN PLANT 


Frames and 


Drop Wires 
Nickel- Plated 
Copper- Plated 


Heddles fully . Plain Finish 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harness Frames Loom Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager : Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


a practical fence 


specify PAGE - - 


Get this attractive, durable fence— 
and have positive property protec- 
tion the year round. 

Page is America’s first woven wire 
fence. The fabric is protected with 
a super-heavy zinc coat approxi- 
mately 5 times heavier than that 
on ordinary galvanized wire. This 


means rust-resistance, long life, 
low cost protection. 

Let us estimate on Page Fence for 
your needs. We carry a complete 
stock and have trained crews to 
insure prompt, correct installation. 
Phone, wire or write us at the ad- 
dress below. No obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CoO. 
Realty Building Charlotte, N. C. 
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Japan Buys Chicago 


Cotton 


Consignments of Cotton purchased 
in Chicago are moving through the 
Panama Canal and across the Pacific 
to the land of Cherry Blossoms. 


Chicago’s contract provides delivery 
at Galveston and Houston, the world’s 
greatest cotton exporting point. 


Japanese merchants quickly visual- 
ized the advantages offered by the 
Chicago Cotton Market. One Japanese 
exporting firm recently took delivery 
of 7,000 bales on Chicago May futures 
contracts. 


American Cotton merchants, grow- 
ers, shippers and spinners are famil- 
iarizing themselves with the Chicago 
Cotton Market. This market’s growth 
is due solely to the attractive contract 
which it offers. 


By writing the Cotton Registrar, 
Chicago Board of Trade, full informa- 
tion regarding this contract may be 
obtained. 


Literature describing the great 
world center of grain trade may 
also be had on request. 


THE CHICAGO 


BOARD OF TRADE 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


Continued from Page 15) 


sisted of opening up several bales by hand and piling alternate 
layers in a bin. Here the fibers absorbed moisture from the 
air and gradually opened and straightened themselves. The 
objections to this method were that it was slow and required 
ta large amount of floor space and hand labor. With the 
modern bale breaker there is no delay. Stock from several 
bales is directly placed in alternate layers onto the apron of 
the machine. Here the stock is thoroughly opened and aired, 
thus delivering it in excellent conditions for subsequent 
processes. The bale breaker is capable of handling effectively 
from ten to sixty bales per day. 


Fig. 2 (a)—Cross Section of Bale Breaker. 


Cross SECTION OF BALE BREAKER, Fic. 2 (a).—-LETTERING. 
Stripping Roll. 

Pin Cylinder. 

Pin Apron. 

Doffer. 

Bottom Apron. 

Apron Extension. 

Galvanized Iron Mouth. 


> 


9. Strictly speaking, the bale is “opened” when the ties 
and bagging are removed from the bale, and the cotton is 
torn off, but technically the opener is the first machine into 
which the cotton is fed. The term “picker” is a general term 
comprising all the beater machines, known individually as 
“openers” and as “lappers.” The English use the word 
“seutcher” in place of “picker.”” They also call this machinery 
in general “blowing room machinery,” from the fact that the 
machines all have fans or “blowers.” These machines are 
always in a room apart from other machines, called by the 
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English the “blowing room,” and by the Americans the “picker 
room.” 

Sometimes large mills cut open the bales of cotton in a 
warehouse, situated at some distance from the mill. They 
have a galvanized iron pipe leading from warehouse to picker 
room. A suction fan in picker room sucks the loose cotton 
from warehouse, and delivers it to the feeder of the opening 
machine. This is a very excellent plan. -It economizes room 
in the mill proper, and it keeps the mass of loose open cotton 
at some distance from running machinery, and is thus in less 
danger of fire. 

It is now common practice to connect the bale breaker 
directly to a vertical opener. The stock is usually carried 
from one machine to the other through a conveying pipe by 
means of a current of air. 

The vertical opener is the type of machine most used at 
present. The object of the vertical opener, which is to thor- 
oughly clean the fibers without injuring them, is accomplished 
by carrying the stock over a large grid surface by means of a 
conical eylinder. The amount of cleaning can be controlled 
by adjusting the grids, by raising or lowering the cylinder 
through means of an adjustment provided, and by varying the 
speed of the cylinder. A sectional view of a vertical opener 
with apron delivery is shown in Fig. 2 (b). 


Fig. 2 (b). Sectional View Vertical Opener with Apron 
Delivery 


The cotton from the opener is carried along a trunk to the 
automatic distributor by means of an air-current that is 
generated by a fan. There are various forms of trunks: 
(1). plain conducting trunks, (2). horizontal cleaning 
trunks, (8). inclined cleaning trunks. The most improved 
type perhaps is the automatic cleaning trunk. This machine 
has for its object the removing of loose dust and leaf, from 
the cotton in its passage from opener to automatic distributor. 
The principal feature of this piece of equipment is its “all- 
metal” fire-proof construction, which reduces the amount of 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Mayview Manor 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 
“In The Heart of America’s Alps” 


SEASON FROM MAY 20th to NOVEMBER Ist 


The Highest Point on the 
Blowing Rock Plateau 


At 4,500 elevation Mayview Manor commands sweeping 
panoramic views of Grandfather Mountain, Mount Mitch- 
ell, Table Rock, Hawk’s Bills, Clingman’s Dome and the 
beautiful John’s River Valley. The scenery is unsurpassed 
in America. 


Azalea, Laurel and Rhododendron 


Will be in bloom during the first month of the 1925 season, 
which will insure an added interest and beauty to guests 
who arrive early in the season. 


Men of affairs will appreciate the value of a Broker’s office, 
maintained at Mayview, under the management of W. 
Collier Estes. Quotations in cotton, grain and stocks are 
received and business transacted over a Post and Flagg 
Private Wire. 


Amusements 


Golf, Tennis, Riding, Motoring, Tramping, Trout Fishing, 
Swimming, Dancing, Trapshooting, Moving Pictures. 


Mayview Manor is the only resort in the South making special 
arrangements for children needing diet or health regulation. This 
department is under the direction of trained Dietitians and Nurses. 
Especial booklet descriptive of this will be forwarded on request. 
Under the personal management of George F. Adams, formerly 
of Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Virginia, ard Grcen- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
For Further Information Address 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager 


Mayview Manor, 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 
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N rayon silk we have a textile 

material produced in a way un- 
dreamed of in earlier ages, just as 
in aniline dyes we tap a source of 
color almost unimaginable a few 
generations ‘since. It seems a long 
way from sheep-clipping and gath- 
ering herbs for dyes to the use of 
wood pulp and coal tar as raw ma- 
terials for cloth and its: coloring. 
Some people would say it is too far 
from nature for the results to be 
good. Ruskin, anxious to condemn 
the Greek fret as an ornamental 
motive, found it unworthy because 
he knew nothing in nature resem- 
bling it except the crystals of bis- 
muth;: and bismuth crystals, he 
thought, were too unfamiliar to af- 
ford lawful suggestions to the artist. 
We find this reasoning a little too 
fanticful nowadays, and we shall 
hardly condemn a new material or 
a new process merely because it is 
more highly artificial than its im- 
mediate predecessors. After all, the 
whole development of modern in- 
dustry from the handicraft proc- 
esses it superseded is a smaller 
advance, though a far swifter one 
than those inventions of looms of 
lathes, or of potter's wheels thal 
man somehow developed out of 
nothing during earlier ages. 


The artist, however, has one prin- 
cipal concern with any craft or in- 
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Design Rayon 


dustry—that is, that its product 
shall be beautiful—and he has the 
right to examine every new inven- 
tion from this special standpoint. 
His criticism, for instance, of the 
early aniline dyes, that they were 
ugly and fugitive, was a perfectly 
sound one, and it is sound, too, for 
him to criticise those producers of 
manufactured articles who rush to 
adopt a new process merely for the 
sake of the cheapness or quantity 
of the product. It is on this basis 
that the artist’s criticism of much 
mechanical production rests. The 
old craftsman, who was often 4de- 
signer, producer, and seller of his 
fabric all in one, could hardly fail 
to be moved by some pride in his 
workmanship and some concern for 
the beauty and quality of his prod- 
uct. His inventiveness was gener- 
ally in the interests of quality or 
beauty. . Modern mechanical inven- 
tiveness has been mostly directed 
towards attaining cheapness and 
quantity of production. The _ pro- 
ducer and the artist, no longer 
united in the same person, have 
gone on divergent roads and are 
only now beginning to renew ac- 
quaintance with each other. But 
essentially the producer is concern- 
ed with ease of production and the 
designer with beaufy. What is im- 


portant to consider is that in good 


work the two ends are not incon- 
sistent with each other: and this is 
now being more generally recog- 
nized. 


We can at the moment leave the 
producer, with all the modern re- 
sources of inventiveness at his dis- 
posal, to look after his side of the 
partnership. The artist’s concern 
with a new material like rayon is, 
first, with its intrinsic qualities— 
whether it is beautiful or otherwise 
and whether it is serviceable—and, 
second, with the way in which those 
qualities may be used to serve the 
purposes of decoration and how far 
they can be enhanced by appropri- 
ate decoration. The qualities which 
rayon possesses most conspicuously 
are those of texture, lustre, and the 
capacity to display strong color. If 
is firm and solid to handle, and 
consequently when the threads are 
massed together they form solid, 
telling patches of color. 


At present the slight brittleness 
of its substance causes, as is well 
known, limitations to its possibili- 
ties in weaving which narrow the 
scope of the designer as well as of 
the manufacturer. These difficulties 
have been met in one way by the 
use of the knitting machine, and 
the type of fabric thus produced 
calls for decoration appropriate to 
itself. This decoration may be given 
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in the process of knitting the fabri. 
by breaking up the surface wit! 
stripes in the texture of the stuf 
itself or by the production of fanc, 
textures of various kinds. Wher. 
these knitted fabrics are to be dec 
orated by printing, their open text 
ure demands patterns that are sim 
ple in form and broad in coloring 
Any small details or aimless wan 
dering lines would be lost in th. 
meshes of the stuff and would con 
fuse, not add to, the design. 


When ever rayon is used to enric}, 
the appearance of cotton cloth, a- 
it is now used in a good many dres- 
materials and other fabrics, it :- 
probably most effective when if :- 
introduced as extra to the mai: 
structure of the fabric. It contras| - 
by its texture and lustre with th: 
cloth itself, and it does this mos: 
effectively when it is allowed to te! 
in bold relief in solid lines and 
masses, whether these are broad «©: 
narrow, small or large. When i! i- 
extra to the main fabric it can, 0: 
course, be used in longer floats, av. 
so may tell more solidly withou' 
endangering the strength of th. 
fabric. 


Although straight lines, 
bands, and rectangles of color 
might seem to be very simple ele- 
ments of decoration if cloth were 
always to be viewed as so much 
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jot surface, we have to remember 
hat the cloth when in use will 
ang in folds of varying size and 
jarpness. On these folded surfaces 
ory simple elements of pattern 
re capable of giving effects of 
uch variety and beauty, enhanc- 
g the fold by following its con- 
urs. And, when we consider the 
»portunity for strong contrasts of 
olor which such arrangements 
ive, we realize how much can be 
‘one in the way of decoration, even 
vhen strict limitations are imposed 
n the pattern. It can never be too 
ften remembered in designing for 
‘extile fabries that the pattern of 
‘he design is not an end in itself. 
(he end properly to be kept in view 
is the finished fabric, and not only 
the fabrie, but the fabric in use. 
iverything in a design that is in- 
effective when the cloth is put to 
ts intended use is so much waste 
effort; the simplest, most elemen- 
‘ary decoration which tells in an 
appropriate way is preferable. 


Perhaps this is why the patterns 
on woven fabrics, though not always 
very interesting, especially in color, 
less Often offend the eyes than do 
some printed patterns. The process 
of printing imposes fewer limita- 
‘ions on the designer; he can put 
on Cloth almost anything he likes. 
His decoration is applied: it is not 
part of the fabric itself. He can 
print beautiful and appropriate 
things that have a freedom and 
liveliness impossible in a -woven 
pattern. He can also print entirely 
inappropriate things—even portraits 
Or landscapes if he wishes. The 
weaver, on the other hand, is con- 
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stantly limited by his method of 
manufacture, yet his limitations be- 
come his safeguard and his strength. 
There are some mistakes of taste 
which he can not make even if he 
wishes. 

What applies to ordinary fabrics 
applies equally to those made of or 
decorated with rayon. Even the 
limitations of the material may be 
a source of strength and fitness in 
design. They suggest the direction 
in which appropriate design should 
follow—the emphasis of all those 
qualities which artificial silk espe- 
cially possesses and which we have 
already mentioned—its texture and 
its possibilities of giving varied sur- 
faces in fabrics, its lustre, and its 
capacity to display strong, solid 
color. Probably the greatest need 
of all in designing for rayon silk is 
the need to develop a knowledge of 
and a sensitiveness to the possibili- 
Lies of color. Artificial silk possesses 
advantages in starting so late in the 
history of tevtile production by me- 
chanical power. It inherits the re- 
sults of generations of experiment 
in design which have taught us a 
good deal about what is inappro- 
priate and what is appropriate— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Summer School of Cotton 
Classing 


The summer school of the North 
Carolina State. College at Raleigh, 
has announced a special six weeks 
intensive course in Cotton Classing, 
commeneing June 15. 

After much persuasion on the part 


of the college, Mr. A. W. Palmer, 
Chief of the Division of Cotton 
Marketing, U. 8S. Department ol 
Agriculture, finally consented to 
loan the services of Mr. R. L. Kause, 
one of the few men who direct the 
preparation of the “Universal Cot- 
ton Standards” that are now adopted 
as Official in all the important col- 
ton markets of the world. The col- 
lege is thus offering a rare oppor- 
tunity to all thosé engaged in the 
cotton industry of the state. 


Need of Knowledge. 


The demand for knowledge of cot- 
ton grading and stapling has been 
growing from year to year, many lt- 
quiries are received by the college 
as how this training can be secured. 
Expert training in cotton classing is 
becoming more imperative in the 
satisfactory marketing of cotton. As 
methods are perfected, the need for 
expert training in this work be- 
comes more apparent. 

To be a successful producer, buy- 
er, broker, warehouse manager or 
mill buyer, a man must be more or 
less skilled in the classing of cot- 
ion and have a thorough under- 
standing of the official types for 
grade and staple. 


Purpose of Work. 


The summer school of cotton 
classing has been organized with the 
following purposes in view: 

To assist young men preparing to 
enter business of cotton. 

To further the knowledge of those 
who have had some previous ex- 
perience in cotton classing. 
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To train cotton growers to mar- 
ket their cotton intelligently and 
profitably. 

To offer buyers, brokers, ware- 
house managers, mill men and 
others, an opportunity to review 
the recent standards, especially as 
they are applied to the descriptive 
grades. and off-colored cottons. 

The Course. 

The course will be delivered by 
Professor W. H. Darst, assistea by 
J. B. Cotner, who will conduct gen- 
eral lectures on cotton varieties, cot- 
ton improvement, ginning, market- 
ing, warehousing, bookkeeping, do- 
mestic and export shipments. ‘Lue 
major portion of the time, however, 
will be used in actual grading and 
stapling under the expert direction 
of Mr. Kause and Professor Coiner. 
A complete set of the universal 
types for grade and staple will be 
furnished by the Government, ‘Tlie 
college has samples of several 
bales of last vear’s cotton for use 
in the practice work. These samples 
have been selected to represent the 
widest possible range of grade and 
staple produced in the state of North 
Carolina. Many of these samples 
illustrate the various descriptive 
grades, as well as the spotted, tinged, 
stained and offcolored white cottons. 

Most catton buvers of today have 
learned to class or value cotton only 
after vears of experience in the 
business. Without a doubt this 
eourse offers much of the traiming 
of an experienced classer without 
the loss of time and money, so often 
experienced by those who have not 
had this opportunity. 


thousand feet altitude. 


during the night. 


We have no smoke, no dust, no train noise. 


This is a photograph of Grove Park Inn, Sunset Mountain, Asheville, N. C.—the finest 
Resort Hotel in the world. It is absolutely fireproof and open all the year. 


The 160-acre, 18-hole golf course is the finest in the South—it is a blue grass course. All the water used 
at the Inn comes from the slopes of Mount Mitchell, the highest mountain east of the Rockies, nearly seven 
It is the cleanest, most sanitary hotel ever built. 
has mosaic tile. The foods are the finest money can buy. The kitchen is spotless white tile to the roof and 
pure white mosaic tile floors. The buildings are built of great mountain boulders—some of the walls are five 
feet thick—boulders weighing as much as four tons each. We are three and a half miles from the railroad. 
The street cars are not allowed to come near enough to be heard. Automobiles not allowed near the building 
We have pure air, common-sense, digestible 
food, quiet in the bedrooms at night, the finest organ in the world, and an atmosphere where refined people 
and busy business men with their families find great comfort and a good time. 


Every floor is tile. 


Every bedroom 
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Curtailment Program 
Popular 


HILE we have not yet secured 
the curtailment pledges of the 
desired 10,000,000 spindles, we have 
reached approximately  8,0000,000, 
and expect to secure the necessary 
2,000,000 additional at an early date. 
While in New York last week we 
visited most of the selling agents of 
cotton goods and found our plan to 
have attracted unusual interest and 
to be very popular. 

One of the leading “business con- 
ditions reporting services” has de- 
clared that while it was too greatly 
delayed, the organized curtailment 
movement will eventually. mean 
prosperity for the cotton mills of 
the country. 

The ruling of the 
Supreme -Court last week to the 
effect that trade associations can 
coHect and disseminate statistics 
relative to cost of production, stocks 
on hand and prices of actual sales, 
came alt a very fortunate time and 
has done much to strengthen weak 
kneed manufacturers in their deci- 
sion to curtail production. 

A dispatch from Washington as 
published in the New York Times 
says: 


United States 


The ruling is timely for the manufactur- 
ers of cotton goods who have been agitat- 
ing the gathering of such statistics for 
their trade as one method of giving the 
goods producers a better line on actual 
production. Over-production of cotton 
goods, it is asserted by trade leaders, has 
been responsible for tthe current apathetic 
marxet and the softness of prices, which 
are declared to be unprofitable. 

Whether the organized curtailment that 
is proposed for the Southern mills will be 
a violation of the law has received no com- 
ment in officials circles in Washington so 
far as can be learned. Apparently, under 
the Supreme Court’s decision, unless the 
basis for an actual agreement to curtail 
production in an effort to influence prices, 
there is no violation of the law. 


There is not the slightest danger 
of Government disapproval of our 
effort to secure curtailment in an 
industry that is operating upon a 
loss basis. 

The mills that have not already 
signified their intention to curtail 
should be unselfish enough to join 
us in this movement. 


Not a Mill Failure 


UCH eomment has been made 

relative to the financial troubles 
of the Consolidated Textile Corpor- 
ation and the failure of its subsi- 
diary, the B. B. & R. Knight Mills. 

It is unfair to credit this failure 
to the textile industry, as in our 
opinion it should be charged to 
bankers and to the Chase National 
Bank of New York in particular. 

The very unwise purchase of the 
old plants of the B. B. & R. Knight 
Company was dictated by the Chase 
National Bank and they issued and 
sold preferred stock of the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation for almost 
as much as the exorbitant price 
that was paid for the mills. 

It is assumed that the Chase Na- 
tional Bank received the usual 
commission for selling the preferred 
stock and while the purchase of the 
B. B. & R. Knight plant wrecked the 
,onsolidated Textile Corporation it 
profited the Chase National Bank. 

In our opinion the credit for the 
troubles of the Consolidated should 
be placed upon the shoulders of 
their bankers. 


Too Much Thrift? 


HAT the gospel of thrift has 

somewhat over-reached itself in 
this country is the interesting the- 
ory advanced by Virgil Jordon, writ- 
ing in the current issue of the 
Baltic-Scandinavian Trade Review. 
“It is true,” he points out, “that the 
working classes are spending more 
in certain respects. Comparatively 


more money is being spent for sun- 
dries and amusements than for 
food and clothing today, but in addi- 
tion to this is the fact that wage 
earners are saving more than ever 
before in history. Total savings 
increased from $8,425,000,000 in 1912 
to $18,018,000,000 in 1923, an increase 
of 114 per cent.” When to this is 
added the enormous volume of life 
insurance and security investments, 
which have gone to increase pro- 
ducing power, he asks if it might 
not be better for industry if a little 
more was to be spent and a little 
less saved. 

The Cincinnati Times-Star says 
that saving depositors have in- 
creased in numbers since 1912 from 
12,584,000 to 38,867,000, while their 
accounts have climbed in amount 
from $8,125,000,000 to $20,873,000,000.. 
These are the remarkable figures 
vouched for by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. In addition to the 
depositors there are 18,000,000 policy 
holders with insurance of ' nearly 
$40,000,000,000 in force. 

The men who go about parrot- 
like repeating the statement that 
the reason people do not.buy cotton 
goods is that they are spending all 
of their money paying installments 
on automobiles will find themselves 
hard pressed to explain why the 
automobile payments do not pre- 
vent the same people from piling up 
saving deposits. 


Textile Industry Not Alone 


URING the first three days of last 
week we were in attendance, at 
Absecon, N. J., upon a meeting of 
the Associated Business Papers and 
there were present at that meeting 
the owners and executives of the 
leading trade papers in the United 
States and Canada. 
They were men who know their 
industries as we know the textile 
industry of the South. 


In conversation with them we 
learned that, in many industries, 
exactly the same conditions prevail 
as in the textile industry; that is, 
orders are not in sufficient volume 
to keep the plants in operation. 

It seems that the textile industry 
is in the same boat with many oth- 
ers and the owners of the leading 
journals of those industries are 


unable to explain the situation or. 


offer a solution. 


Relation of Worth Street to 
Wall Street 


ORTH Street is the great cotton 
goods section of New York and 
Wall Street is recognized as the 
financial center. 
A well known financial writer has 
the following to say relative to their 
relations: 


And if you come to think of it, there is 
a close analogy between the two salutations 
for Worth street and Wall street are not 
very far apart. Worth street’s worries are 
quickly transferred to Wall street through 
the telepathy of the ticker, and when Wall 
street begins to worry the worst is yet to 
come to Worth street. But when Wall 
street brightens up it is usually a pretty 
good hint to Worth street to brace up, 
and if we are to take’ the word of the 
downtown diagnosticians, the word of 
good cheer is on its way uptown. 
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The Cotton Outlook 


NE of the most logical and com- 

mon-sense views of the cotton 
situation we have seen in some time 
is contamed in the following ex- 
‘tracts fram a market review by 
Pynchon & Co., of New York. 


Cotton’s friends are few; it enemirs 
legion. Indications of even potentially 
bearish significance find eager translators 
who, with unbounded enthuiasm, see in 
increased acreage a prospective yield of! 
enormous proportions. 

The question of acreage cannot be en. 
tirely disregarded, though its relation t 
ultimate production is often but illusion 
ary, coupled with favorable growing con 
ditions and the ability of the planter to 
promptly perform his part, acreage under 
cultivation could be interpreted in term: 
of cotton bales, with no little accurac, 
However, with limited finances and insuffi 
cient help, the yield may be small resultant 
from inadequate cultivation. 

We were frequently advised that the ares 


under cultivation a year ago was tie 
maximum which properly could be at 
tended. The extraordinary dry period 


eliminated to a great extent all necessit, 
for intensive cultivation, as did nature 
rather than man’s endeavors retard the 
weevil’s onslaught. We are advised that 
reliance to a great extent rests once more 
upon nature for protection against the 
weevil’s pernicious activities. 

No man knows with positive assurance 
what future developments may be, though 
it might appear as a reasonable deduction 
that if there is need this season for an 
unusual amount of field work that help 
for such endeavors may be found inade- 
quate. 

Conditions in the various spot cotton 
markets are rather generally recognized as 
unusually strong and the carryover or rc 
serve to be taken into next season, bids 
fair once more to be small, even to a de- 
gree which could be characterized as 
dangerously insufficient. 


Cotton Spinning Activities 
in United States 


The United States cotton-spinning 
industry operated at 99 per cent o! 
iis single-snift capacity during the 
first four months of 1925, compared 
with 86.3 per cent and 108.7 per cen! 
for the corresponding periods o! 
1924 and 1923, respectively. Durinz 
January {to April, inelusive, the 
entire United States was 8,369,000,- 
000 in 1925 compared with 7,323,000.- 
000 for 1924 and 9,.010,000,000 in 1923. 
For the same period, the month; 
consumption by the mills in the 
United States average 580,000 bal«s 
in 1925, compared with 513,000 in 
1924 and 594,000 in 1923. 

Despite the fact that the 1925 ac- 
tivity for the entire country com- 
pares very favorably with 1923, a 
good year, the improvement has 
heen largely confined to the South 
while New England operations have 
been considerably below those 0! 
1923. For the four months unde! 
consideration, the monthly average 
of active spindle hours reported by 
the mills in the _ cotton-growing 
States was 5,078,000,000 in 1925 as 
against 4,425,000,000 in 1924 and 4.- 
875,000,000 in 1923. Comparative 
figures for New England mills show- 
ed 2,939,000,000 in 1923. While the 
1925 average exceeded that of 1923 
by 4.2 per cent in the case of the 
cotton-growing States, the New Eng- 
land average was 20 per cent below 
that of 1923. 
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Personal News 


George Martin has resigned as 
sistant master mechanic Willing- 
am Cotton Mill, Macon, Ga. 


G. W. Holdsclaw has resigned as 
cond hand in carding at the High- 
ind Park Mill No. 1, Charlotte. N. ©. 


C. L. Curley is now second hand 
» carding at the Highland Park 
Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


T. N. Crocker has resigned as sup- 
opiintendent of the Joanna Mills, 
(io'dville, S. C. 


J. GC. MeQueen has been promoted 
i, second hand in night weaving al 
‘he Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C. 


Charles Haner, of Spray, N. C., has 
become night overseer of weaving 
at the Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. Ul. 


H. E. Bates has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Deep River Mills, 
Randleman, N. C. 


J. W. Reeves, of Greenville, 8. ©., 
has become assistant master me- 
chanie at the Willingham ‘Cotton 
Vill, Macon, Ga, 

J. J, Canup, Pendleton, C.,has be- 
come night overseer of spinning a! 
‘the Vietor-Monaghan Mills, Walhal- 
la, 


E. M. Spry has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving to super- 
intendent of the Holt-Granite-Puri- 
tatn Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 


A. B, Jackson has been promoted 
from secand hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Holt-Granite-Puri- 
tan Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 


G. L. Moore,formerly of the Dun- 
ean Mills; Greenville, S. C., has be- 
come overseer of weaving and cloth 
room at the Kenneth Cotton Mills, 
Walhalla, 8. C. 


E. G. Waits has resigned as over- 


seer carding at the Oakland Mills, 
Newberry, 8. C., to become super- 


intendent of the Joanna Mills, Gold- 
ville, S. 


G. R. Hooper has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Jewell Mills, 
Thomasville, N. CC. and accepted a 
similar position at the Clover Cot- 
‘on Mills, Clover, C. 


J. F. Ferguson has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Avon Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., and accepted a simi- 
‘lar posilion at the Rex Spinning 
Company, Ranlo, N. C. 


T. W. Harvey, superintendent of 
‘he Rodman-Heath Gotton Mills, 
Waxhaw, N. C., has moved his fami- 
ly to that place from Millen, Ga., 
their former home. 


L. J. Grady has resigned as master 
inechanic of the Lullwater Manu- 
facturing Company, Greenville, 8. C., 
(0 accept the position of master ma- 
chanie and chief engineer at the 
Willingham Cotton Mill, Macon, Ga. 


John W. Long has resigned as 
superinendent of the Clover Cotion 
Mills, Clover, 8S. C.. and accepted a 
similar position at the Johnston 
Manufacturing Co., North Charlotte. 


W. B. Williams has 
night overseer at the Inverness 
Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., and ac- 
cepted a similar position at the Buf- 
falo plant of the Union-Buffalo Mills, 
Buffalo, C. 


resigned as 


J. W. MecElhannon has resigned as 
superintendent of the Holt-Granite- 
Puritan Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., to 
become general superintendent of 
the Deep River Mills Randleman, N. 


L. G, Hooper has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Johnston Manu- 
facturing Company, North Charlotie, 
N. C., and acepted a similar position 
at the Jewell Mill, Thomasville, N. 
C. 


Wins Textile Medal. 


Raleigh, N. C—James Edward 
Webber, of Morganton, carried off 
honors in the State College finals, 
winning the medal in the annual 
senior oratorical contest and also 
the textile medal given by the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers.. Mr. oration 
was entitled, “A Square Deal in In- 
dustry.” 


Phillips Visits Texas. 

J. L. Phillips, traveling represen- 
lative of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
in has just returned from a very in- 
leresting and successful trip 
‘through Texas. He visited the mills 
ct Dallas ,McKinney, Sherman, Bon- 
ham, Brenham, Dennison, Wesl, 
Waco, Forth Worth, Hillsboro, Gon- 


yvales, San Antonio. Cuero, New 
Braunfels and Houston. 
Mr. Phillips reporied that the 


people of Texas are thoroughly in- 
terested imincreasing their textile 
industry and that the whole State 
seems alive to the possibilities of 
cotton manufacturing. There are 
many rumors of new mills to be 
built and indications are that Texas 
is entering an era of active mill 
building. 

While in Texas Mr. Phillips met 
many old friends he had previously 
known in the mills of the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama. Among (hem 
were: A. L. Whetstone, superin- 
tendent of the Dallas Textile Mills; 
W. 3. Morton, superintendent of the 
Dallas Cotton Mills: C. S. Tatum, 
superintendent of the Consolidated 
Textile Corp., at Bonham: J. W. Wil- 
son, superintendent of the Gauda- 
lupe Cotton Mills, Cuero; D  .D. 
Towers, superintendent of the 
Worth Mills, Fort Worth; D. H. 
Poole, superintendent of the Sher- 
man Manufacturing Company, Sher- 
man and G. C, Dilling, superintend- 
ent of the Brazos Valley Mills, West. 
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Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 


furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Piain “H.P. Sense.” 
Facts is facts, i say. 
That's horse sense, or, 
as I often call it, “‘h. 
P. Sense.”’ 

Here's something 
you to try when you 
send for that .trial of 
Cling-Surface you've 
promised yourself this 
long time. 

1. Fasten any ordi- 
nary small pulley in 
some convenient po- 
sition and with palms 


of hand grip an un- 
treated belt. 
2. Next grip pulley 


with bare hands only. 
3. Then try the same 
thing with a Cling- 
Surface treated belt. 
You can easily feel 
the decided difference 
in resistance to silp. 
Try it now. It means 
saving H.P. Less H.P. 


lost means less fuel. 
Less fuel means less 
MONBY. 


“Old Man Prejudice.” 
ioe Success, like 
Cling-Surface, comes 
in cans, not in can'ts. 


NOW—- 


This Special Density to Solve 
All Textile Belting Problems 


Have you tried Cling Surface LIGHT—adapted 
especially for Textile Conditions? Textile mills 
which have used Cling-Surface LIGHT know that 
you need this product. 


Why have concerns like 
dale Mills, Pee Dee Mfg. 
Cotton Mills and others used Cling-Surface Pre- 
servative for more than ten years? Because with 
Cling-Surface LIGHT they get 


crwin Cotton Mills, Lang- 
Co., Santee Mills, Selma 


even delivery of power 

..tlimination of belt slip 

---saving of power 

---decreased friction load 

---greater traction with slack belts 

— longer life in belts 
Our 60-day trial offer is fair and square. 


Clip the Coupon! 


Cling~Surface 


o. M. P. Preserves Belts—Eliminates Belt Slip 
Cling-Surface C., 1052 Niagara St, Check Size: 
Fuffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: gal. tin @ 
I am willing to give a belt-saving, mon- $3.25 gal. 
ey-saving proposition a trial on its own 
FREE merits. Send tin adapted to textile con- fF 13 L tin @ 
ditions, and of the size checked. If need gal. 
60-day he, I may use the entire contents. If $3.40 gal. 
satisfactory I shall pay within 60 days. 
Return Privilege Otherwise no pay. = © _B Nearest 
COUPON i Tex. 6-11-25 


—= 
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Yoakum, Tex.—It is reported that 
(.. Mankin, of Liberty Hill, will estab- 
lish a knitting mill here. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—The Arkansas 
Textile Company, operating a knit- 
ling mill here, has increased its capi- 
tal stock and plans to install 6,000 
additional spindles, and additional 
knitting and finishing machinery. 


Clover, S. €.—The Crosingham 

Knitting Mills, of 243 Ashmore street, 
Germantown, Pa., are moving their 
mill to this place. The company has 
100 knitting machines, bleaching and 
dyeing equipment. F. C, Goodwin is 
president, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.—The Oak Knit- 
ling Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has completed arrangements for 
moving its mill here. The company 
has 135 knitting machines for pro- 
ducing underwear. A. G. Velasco is 
president and treasurer. 


Valdese, N. C—The Waldension 
Weavers, Inc., has a part of the new 
plant in operation, producing cotton 
and rayon mixed draperies in 36 and 
i2-inch widths. It is expected that 
the equipment of the mill, which 
now has 8&5 looms, will be doubled 
within a year. F. Garrou is president 
of the mill company. 

Cowpens, 8S. C.—The Moore ULot- 
ton Mills, which have been opera- 
ting as a partnership, have been in- 
corporated by W. A. Moore, W. M. 
Moore, Lindsay Padgett and C. 1. 
Vassy. Malcom Moore. is president. 
The company took over the Daniel 
Morgan Mills last year. 


and Processing Company, has lel 
contract to Mark K. Wilson UCo., 
Chattanooga, Tenn, for erection of 
its plant, and has awarded contract 
fo Fred Cantrell, Chattanooga, tor 
healing, sprinkler system, plumbitizg 
and electrical work. 

Anderson, S, (C.— Specifications 
have been completed, and bids will 
be received on June 15, in Green- 
ville, for an extension to the Gluck 
Mill. The extension if is proposed 
to erect will be 75 by 150 feet in 
dimension, and one story in height. 

The addition to the warehouse will 
be 100 by 50 feet in dimension and 
two stories in height. 

Shannon, Ga.—The contract tor 
the erection of the new Souther 
plant of the Brighton Mills has been 
lel to Fiske-Carter Construction 
Company, of Greenville. Work will 
be started wilhin a short time. 

The weave shed is to be 153x503 
feet, one story. The spinning room 
will be two stories, 134x305. The 
warehouse will be 100x250 feet and 
in addition there will be a boiler 
room and office building. 

The mill will have 25,000 spindles 
which will be shipped from the 
Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Test This NEW Bigger Blower 


in your own plant before you buy 


The New Ball Bearing 
CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 
BLOWER moaei 


is designed specially to ciean large looms and other textile machinery where 
lint accumulates. Equipped with NORMA Precision Ball bearings. 

It will also blow the dust quickly and thoroughly out of motors, switch- 
boards, etc., preventing “shorts” and ‘“‘burn outs,”’ and reducing fire risks. 

According to Armour Institute tests, the CADILLAC Model G produces 
a pressure of 21% inches of water, easily the strongest of any machine of 
this type. Write today for information regarding this latest improvement 
in industrial cleaning machinery. 


CLEMENTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
621 Fulton Street, Chicago 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank. Building, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Ernployers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since or 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stand 
company insurance Cost. 


niza- 
stock 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
woolens. 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


Members American Society Landseape Arehitectes 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill) Village Complete Topographic Surveys 
Developments General Desi ting, Grading 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions and Detail Plans 
and Cemeteries Supervision of 


Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Ketates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Develepment 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Asheboro, N. C.—The new Parks 
Hosiery Mill has been started on 
full time. J. M. Sams will be sup- 
erintendent. 


Catawba, N. C,—Dr. C. A. Litlle 
has let contract for building a mii! 
36x70 feet which will be occupied 
by the Elliott Knitting Mills, of 
Hickory. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Contract for 
the erection of the new full-fashion- 
ed hosiery mill of the Davenpor'! 
Hosiery Mills, recently described in 
these columns, will be let throush 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, 
Atlanta, within a short time. 


Salisbury, N. C.—Charles H. Rut- 
ledge of Salisbury and China Grove, 
who was recently reported as inter- 
ested in a plan to establish a large 
cotton mill at Jacksonville, Florida, 
states that he has abandoned the 
project. 


Shelby, N. C.—Construction of the 
plant and village of the Shelby Cloth 
Mill is progressing rapidly. The 
roof is now being put on the mill 
building and work in the village is 
almost completed. The compatty, 
which was organized here by E. T. 
Switzer some months ago will weave 
fine cotton fabrics. 


Belmont, N. C.—The new mercer- 
izing company organized here by the 
Lineberger-Stowe interests, has been 
incorporated as the Belmont Pro- 
cessing Company, and has an auth- 
orized capita! of $2,000,000. The in- 
corporators are A. C, Linberger, R. 
L. and 8. P. Stowe and J. M. Hatch, 
all of Belmont and D. E. Rhyne, of 
Lincolnton. 


The plant will be located on the 
Belmont side of the river and will 
be sufficiently large to process the 
output of the 12 yarn mills here. 


San Antonio, Tex.—The Lone Star 
Cotton Mill, located here has been 
placed on the market by its owners, 
the San Antonio Loan & Trust Co. 

It comprises a plant of six build- 
ings of brick and stone, as nearly 
fireproof as it is possible to make 
it, and has a floor space of 57,000 
square feet. The buildings are lo- 
cated on a four-acre tract. It has 
facilities for the operation of a 10,- 
000 spindle cotton mill. 

The San Antonio Loan & Trust 
Co. acquired the cotton mill a year 
ago when it filed voluntary petition 
in bankruptey and the mull was 
awarded the loan company to cover 
loans advanced fo it. It was in oper- 
ation for a short time, and then 
closed. 


Belmont, N. C.—The organization 
meeting of the Belmont Fabric Com- 
pany, the new weave miil for Bel- 
mont, was held Friday afternoon al 
the mill. The following officers were 
elected: President, A. CG. Linberger; 
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ce presidents, R. L. Stowe and D. 

Rhyne, the latter of Lincoln- 
n: H. A. Rhyne, Mount Holly,secre- 
iry and treasurer. These officers 
nstitute the board of directors 
ith the assistance of the following: 
P. Stowe, Elliott W. Reid, of Sa- 
innah, and Frank Cuddy. Mr. 
iddy will be superintendent of the 
ill. He is from Canada and is an 
xperienced man in the weave mill 
ne. He has arrived in Belmont 
nd will move his family here later 
the summer. 

Officials of the mill were author- 
ed to begin work on the mill build- 
ngs af once. A site has already been 
y limits 


ind everything is in readiness for 


‘he work to begin. 


Forty Japanese Mills Curtail. 

Shanghai, U ‘hina. —Another organ- 
zed closing by more than 40 textile 
mills specializing in Awa _ cotton 
‘repe has recently been started in 
lapan at Natorigun, near Kobe, and 
will eontinue until June 21. 

Curtailment of output had been 
going on for some time in that lo- 
cality, as in ‘Tokushima and the 
neighborhood, where the industry 1s 


almost dead, except for the mills 
specializing in wide cloth. The cur- 
rent price paid for other cloth at 


around 1 yen is far short of costs, it 
is stated. 


Bankruptcy Petition Against B. B. 
and R. Knight, Inc. 


Boston, June 4—An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy was filed to- 
day against B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
of 53 State street, Boston, on claims 
filed by the following creditors: 
Clifford E. Dunn, Short Hillis, N, J., 


*776; C. G. Burgoyne, Inc., New York 
city, $154; Bradford Co., New York 
city, $180. 


H. B. Stimson, secretary of B. B. 
& R. Knight, Inc., when asked for a 
statement in the filing of an invol- 
untary bankruptcy petition against 
‘he corporation in Boston, referred 
all inquiries to Henry R. Stern, of 
ushmore, Bisbee & Stern, the 
company’s attorneys. 


Mr. Stern, however, when asked 

What this firm expected to do in 
‘onnection with any possible plan of 
reorganization, said that there is 
nothing definite he could statte to- 
day about any proposition of adjust- 
ment, because “things are as yet pre- 
mature,” 
Counsel explained that while the 
lirm has nothing definite in mind at 
the present time, the next week will 
perhaps see the development of a 
concrete plan which will be both 
definite and authentic. 

He pointed out that anything he 
might say now would at the best 
mere guesswork on his part, in that 
plans for reorganizing have not been 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 


Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 
Box 1212 tichmond, Va. 
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discussed sufficiently, if at all, to 
warrant making them public. 

Mr. Stern. asked, therefore, to be 
excused from making any statement 
for qublication at this time, point- 
ing out that the recent letter sent 


out by the bondholders’ committee 
concerning .a reorganization plan 
was also premature. 

“Rather than give the public a 
wrong impression of what we hope 
to do, I feel that it is best that noth- 


OAK LOOM LEATHERS 


‘“‘Made to Standard Serve to Standard”’ 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, 

Jack Straps, 


Hold-ups, 
Bumpers, 
Binders, 


Friction Segments, etc. 


Parallel Straps, : 
| 


Ask your Supply House 


Baltimore————Boston 


: The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


gation. 


largest and most exacting mills. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
You are due yourself an investi- 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. S. C. 


Section Beam Head 
Patented June 7, 1921 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


All Steel 


Attleboro, Mass. 


LOOM BEAM HBADS 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 

ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 

BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 

“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 

JACK SPOOLS 


Reliable H Humidijing 


ince 1588 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


Charlotte 
North Carolina 
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ing be said about reorganization ui- 
ail next week, perhaps on Thurs- 
day, when I hope, things will have 
reached a point where public an- 
nouncement will be welcome.” Mr. 
Stern said. “At the present, all we 
can do is assume an attitude of 
watchful waiting.” 

Col. G. Edward Buxton, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company, 
was named receiver for the corpora- 
tion last Friday by the State Cour! 
in Providence on the petition of a 
preferred stockholder. 

9,097 Textile Workers for Each 

Million People. 


Statistics made public by the De- 
partment of Labor showing [he 
trend of occupations as measured by 
the population of the United States, 
disclose that in 1850, 1,925 workers 
per 1,000,000 of population were en- 
gaged in the textile industry, as com- 
pared with 9,097 per 1,000,000 at the 
close of the census year, 1920. 

Of the actual number of wage 
earners employed in the textile in- 
dustries in 1850, 92,286 were employ- 
ed in the cotton goods industry, 45.,- 
438 in the woolen goods, 1,723 in the 
silk goods, and 2,325 i nthe hosiery 
and knit goods industries. 

The last complete census of man- 
ufacturers, taken in 1921, shows 
that there were 425,935 actual wage 
earners in the cotton goods indus- 
try, 190,948 in the woolen goods, 121,- 
948 in the silk goods industry, and 
162,078 in the hosiery and knit goous 
industries. 


Polish Textile Mills Move to 
Rumania. 

Various units of the Polish tex- 
tile industry are moving to other 
countries, especially to Rumania, ac- 
cording to local press reports. It Is 
claimed by transferring their ma- 
chienry and staff to Rumania, manu- 
facturers can have the benefit of 
Government assistance in that coun- 
try and can, thereby, transform a 
difficult export market inta an easy 
domestic one. Rumania is one of 
Poland's best export outlets for tex- 
tiles, having taken about 30 per cen! 
of the total exports in .1924. One 
Polish mill which transferred its 
equipment to Rumania is at present 
reported to be working on three 
shifts with its entire production con- 
trated for four months in advance. 
The smaller plants, which have been 
hardest hit by the recent depression, 
will undoubtedly consider such a 
move rather than go out of business. 
‘Acting Commercial Attache Leigh- 
ton W. Rogers, Warsaw.) 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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Social Workers Meet 


The seventh annual convention of 
the Southern Textile Social Service 
Association epens in Charlotte June 
11, 12 and 13. This organization 
draws its membership from men 
and women who are interested and 
engaged in any kind of Social en- 
deavor in textile centers. Pastors 
of churches in textile communities, 
teachers of mill schools, nurses, Y. 
M. GC. A. Secretaries, doctors, com- 
munity workers and mill officials 
are always in attendance at the 
conventions. The association was 
organized at Greenville, S. C.. in 
1918, and in addition to the meeting 
held in that city, conventions have 


been held at Rock Hill, 8S. C., Spar- 
tanburg, C., Gastonia, N. C., 
Greensboro, N. C€. and Columbia, 


S. C. 

The convention will be self-enter- 
taining. The sessions will be held 
at Queens College, and it is fully 
expected that from 100 to 200 per- 
sons, representing practically all 
the larger Southern mills, will be in 
attendance. 

The first session was held on the 
evening of June 11 and Charlotte 
people were asked to furnish the 
program in a large measure the first 
evening. Some of the speakers who 
will deliver addresses at one or 
more of the sessions are: Alex. 
Long, prominent mill official of 
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Rock Hill; Dr. Harold D. Myers, of 
Chapel Hill, and Dr. Howard W. 
Odom, head of the public welfare 
department at the University of 
North Carolina. 

The Greenville zone will present 
a program on health education on 
the morning of June 12 and the 
Greensboro zone will give a pro- 
gram on the morning of June 13 on 
“The Community at Play.’ Char- 
lotte people will be called on to fur- 
nish entertainment or present a 
play on one evening during the con- 
vention. 

Marion W. Heiss, of Greensboro, 
is president of the association. Min- 
isters who serve churches in Char- 
lotte textile communities, teachers 
in the schools of the city attneded 
by children whose parents are con- 
nected with mill work, nurses whose 
districts embrace these communi- 
ties, and those who are devoting 
their entire time to community 
work, as well as officials in the 
various plants will be interested in 
the convention. 


P. H. Hanes Dead 


Winston-Salem, N, C.—P. H. Hanes, 
president of the P. H. Hanes Knit- 
ling company, which conducts one 
of the best known knitting mills in 
the country died at his home here 
about 8 o'clock Tuesday, aged 79. He 
had been in failing health for sever- 


al years, though up to two years ago 
he kept in close touch with his large 
business interests. 

Before establishing his knitling 
plant Mr. Hanes and his brother, 
the late John W. Hanes, were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tobacco 
under the firm name of P. H. Hanes 
and company. The business was 
established in 1872 and ils growth 
and suecess were notable. 

Deceased was a native of Davie 
county, and is survived by five 
children, Mrs. W. T. Old, of Nor- 
folk, Va.: Mrs. John Schoolfield, of 
Danville, Va.: and Miss Katherine 
Hanes, of this city; P. H. Hanes, Jr. 
and William Hanes, who were as- 
sociated with their father in the 
knitting business, 

Mr. Hanes leaves an estate esti- 
mated at several million dollars. 
S. B. Rhea Dead 
Greenville, S. C.—Samuel Barber 
Rhea, for the past twelve years mas- 
ler mechanic for the -Victor-Mona- 
ghan mill plant here, died suddenly 
on (Monday: night at his home, 9 
Smythe street, following an acute 

heart attack. 

Mr. Rhea was born near Kings 
Mountain, N. €.. serving his textile 
apprenticeship at ‘the Dilling Mill at 
Kings Mountain. He was connected 
with various mill in North and 
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South Carolina in the mechanica 
plant. He was held in the estee: 
hy his associates in the textile worl. 
and was regarded as an expert in ii 
line of work. He had been in Green 
vill for 15 years with the Victor 
Monagham mills. 

Mr. Rhea is survived by his wif: 
There are no children surviving 
Funeral services for Mr. Rhea wer 
held at El Bethel Methodist! shurch 
near King’s Mountain, N. €., at nom 
W ednesday. 


American Cellulose and Chemica! 
Mfg. Co. to Open Charlotte Office 


The American Cellulose an 
Chemical Manufacturing Co. we! 
known manufacturers of rayon 
have practically completed arrange 
ments for opening a Southern sale; 
office in Charlotte. Major EK. E 
Boreham, vice-president of the coin 
pany, was in Charlotte this week | 
arrange for the new office. He stat- 
er that while quarters had nol been 
secured, it was certain that his com- 
pany would locate a sales office here 

The American Cellulose'= and 
Chemical Manufacturing Co. mar- 
kets its product under the trade 
name of Celanese. The headquarters 
of the company are in New York 
and the factory in Amnelle, Md. 
The company is affiliated with thie 
British Gellulose Company. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


or covered). 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
| Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 
: Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


-U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


We make a 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 


both 
Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 


specialty of 


plain and automatic. 


Manufactured By 


SCOTT TESTERS 


_ The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


HENRY L. SCOTT/& CO. United States Testing Company, Inc. | 
101 Blackstone St. 316 Hudson St., New York City 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
— x 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspendgenee Selicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


Continued from Page 19) 


damage to a minimum in case case of fire in the stock. A 
traveling lattice with metal interlocking slats carries along 
the impurities dropped from the cotton, and deposits them 
in a receptacle at the end of the trunk. A gate controlled by 
a lever and weight is attached to this receptacle. When the 
weight of impurities overcomes the weight on the lever, the 
gate opens allowing the contents to fall into a bag or other 
receptacle. The cotton from the trunk is deposited by a con- 
denser upon the apron of the automatic distributor. Some 
mills do not use the cleaning trunk, but instead they employ 
a conveying pipe. 

The automatic distributor regulates the delivery stock to 
the hopper of the automatic feeder. Since the evenness of a 
breaker lap depends largely on the regularity with which the 
stock is delivered from the automatic feeder, it is essential 
that the hopper be kept at an even level. The automatic feeder 
delivers the cotton to the breaker lapper. 


Fig. 2. (c) Automatic Feeder. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDER, Fic. 2 (c).—LETTERING. 
Patent Combing Roll. 

Pin Lifting Apron. 

Doffer. 

Grid under Doffer. 

Dirt Drawer. 

Grid under Lifting Apron. 
Botton Apron. 

Loose Hopper Grit. 


Continued next Week) 


No Change in Operation of and, as vice-president of the com- 
. : pany, will continue to manage and 
Knight Mills operate the mills in this State. 
Providence, R. lL—The action of The company has property 
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U. 8. District Courts in three States. 
New York, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, in naming Irving MeD. Gar- 
field, of Boston, receiver for B. B. & 
R. Knight, Inc., will make no change 
in the management and operation 
of the Knight Mills in Rhode Island, 
according to announcement just 
made. Col. G. Edward Buxton, 
named temporary receiver in Rhode 
Island, under Superior Court pro- 
ceedings a little more than a week 
480, has been named as Receiver 
Garfield's agent in Rhode Island, 


New York, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island, although the 
mills in Rhode Island are the only 
ones being operated. 


Federal Judge Brown, of the Fed- 
eral Court for this district, named 
Mr. Garfield receiver here, this ac- 
tion following the action in the Su- 
perior Court here and action in the 
U. 8. Courts in the other two States. 
It is stated that this action was 
taken simply to consolidate’ the 
court proceedings in the several 
States. 


Better Lu Better Lubrication at Less Cost per month 


Lubricating Service 
from every last drop 


That’s What You Get 
When you use 


RECISTERED IN 


PATENT OFFICE 


TRADE MARK 


NON 


UNITED STATES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


NON-FLUID OIL actually has the lubricat- 
ing quality of the finest liquid oil—and better 
yet it uses that ability—for it stays in the 
bearing and does not drip or leak away. 


Every mill man knows that at least two 
drops of liquid oil are wasted for every drop 
that does useful work. The real cost of the 
oil which lubricates is not less than three times 
the price paid per gallon for the entire quan- 
tity. 


Use NON-FLUID OIL and you will get bet- 
ter and more positive lubrication—with less 
wear and tear on bearings—and you get this 


at less cost per month for lubricant because 
every drop of NON-FLUID OIL lubricates. 


And note that NON-FLUID OIL in the 
bearing is off the goods. No oil spots on goods 
when you use NON-FLUID OIL. 


Check coupon and send in for free 
testing sample and bulletin ‘“Lubrica- 
tion of Textile Machinery.” 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below:— 


PICKERS | LOOMS SHAFTING 
CARDS | TWISTER RINGS MOTORS 
SPINNING FRAMES | BALL BEARINGS | CHAIN DRIVES 


NAME 
MILL NAME 
ADDRESS 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT Ct CO. | 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y 


WORKS: NEWARK, NJ | 
Warehouses: 
CAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DENCE, Ri. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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ORIGINAL. ond GENUINE 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Solid Round 
BELTING 


a Wh m) : 


Cut from _ 


Highest 


Quality 


LOOK FOR THE HAIR ON 
BONDARON ROUND BELTING 


Send for a Spool of this Belting 
and [est it Out in your own Plant 


“That’s How Good We Think It Is”’ 


Equip one of your machines with BONDA- 
RON solid round belting, place any other 
kind or make on another machine and then 
keep a record. We urge you to make this 
test because we know that BONDARON will 
prove its worth many times over. 


The secret of the exceptionally long wearing 
qualities of BONDARON Round Belting is 
due to the careful selection of hides and 
special tanning process. BONDARON is not 
subjected to the destructive lime dip which 
weakens leather by destroying the fibers of 
the hide. 


You will find that BONDARON Round Belt- 
ing has tremendous tensile strength with 
practically no stretch. Stoppages for taking 
up are almost unknown and break-downs are 


reduced to a minimum wherever BONDA- 
RON is used. 


Send for a spool of BONDARON—“the 
leather with the hair on’—Round Leather 
Belting and test its superiority for yourself. 


Send for Booklet No. 101 


Manufactured Fxclusively By 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Further Comment On 
Curtailment Plan 


‘Continued from Page 8) 


with very few exceptions, and prob- 
ably some of the Eastern mills, 
would be on double time and the 
same condition that exists now 
would be brought about again in a 
very short period. 

With best wishes. 


In reply to your recent ask for 
pledge for curtailment aggregating 
one week between June ist and Au- 
gust 15th, would state that we think 
it would be a wise plan to curtail 
production to this extent or more 
provided business cannot be done 
at a profit. We think it is folly to 
make goods for stock at the present 
time and we will undoubtedty suf- 
fer more than .one week's curtail- 
ment before August 15th, as we 
have a good many looms which are 
not in operation and we are also 
running short time—four days this 
week and about four and one-half 
last week. We expect to be obliged 
to continue some curtailment. 


Referring to your letter enclosing 
pledge card relative to curtailment 
for one week between June is! and 
August 15th, beg to advise that we 
have not signed this card, as our 
30,000 spindles have not operated 
over 60 per cent for the past several 
months. That is, we have not ‘run 
over 20,000 full time during the past 
several months, and at present are 
running about 18,000 only four days 
per week. Our policy has been to 
restrict production to actual sales 
and not pile up inventories which 
later would react upon our produc 
tion. It does not seem in any sense 
advisable to make more than can 
be sold under present conditions. 

We are pleased to note that so 
many manufacturers have come to 
the same conclusion, and feel quite 
certain that the only possible im- 
provement in manufacturing condi- 
tions can come through curtailment 
to such point as will transform the 
market from a buyer’s market to a 
seller's market. The seller must 
control the market if he is to sur- 
vive, as he is the only man who 
actually knows what it costs to pro- 
duce goods. 


Your efforts toward this curtail- 
ment merit the congratulations of 
the whole textile trade. In the 
writer's opinion it is the only rem- 
edy for the present situation and it 
will be most effective. 

Long before receiving your notice, 
in facet, about April 1, we dropped 
down to a four-day schedule, or 70 
per cent of the rate at which they 
had previously been running. This 
70 per cent rate will continue 
through this summer unless we 
curtail even further, so you can see 
that we are curtailing even more 
than your circular suggests. 


Replying to your letter of the 
"Oth, will say we have been running 
half time; that is, three days a 
week, since May 21st, and expect to 
keep this up for some weeks. 


1925. 


Indebtedness New Bedford 
Mills Reduced 


An analysis of the New Bedfor | 
mill stock situation reveals thi: 
underlying values behind shares o| 
the textile mills in that center a 
extremely large. Mortgage indebt 
edness which in 1914 amounted | 
$2,179,000, amounted at the end 
1924 to only $68,500 and of 12 mill; 
with a debt on their plant in 191; 
but one remained at the end of th 
past year. These figures are pre 
sented by Sanford & Kelley, inves! 
ment dealers of New Bedford an 
Rall River, who also point out tha’ 
the surplus of net quick assets o' 
New Bedford mills which amounte. 
to $4,775,000 in 1914 had by the en. 
of 1924 increased to over $37,000,00 
or equal to more than 50 per cen 
of the total outstanding capita! 
stock of the mulls. 

Importations Lower. 


Thursday, June 11, 


Another interesting feature of the 
analysis concerns the importation: 
of cotton cloth which were cite: 
about a year ago by leading mil 
interests as a reason for seeking 
still higher protection for thei 
products by increased tariff rates 
Importations of fine cotton cloths 
have shown a material decrease ani 
at present are the lowest in a year 

Reviewing the, mill share situa- 
tion Sanford & Kelley feel that tov 
much emphasis is being laid upon 
the adverse features of the situa- 
tion and state as follows: 

“Some of the greatest declines in 
mill stocks have been in those tha! 
make coarse textile fabrics, and the 
shares of some of these corpora- 
tions have sold far below what the, 
did a year or so ago when the mar- 
gin of profit in the industry was 
much less than it is at the presen' 
lime. As a matter of fact, if we 
take the price of raw material or 
cotton and the market price for 
print cloths, say, the spread be- 
‘ween these factors, if costs were 
the same as they were before the 
war, would give large profits to Fal) 
River mills and the margin is fa: 
greater than a year ago. Where 
shrewd executives are handling th: 
purchasing of raw materials and 
merchandising the goods even in 
this class of mill in New England 
considerable profits are being made. 


Cloth Mills Running Full. 


“In the fine goods mills in New 
Bedford most of them have been 
running their looms for a long time 
at nearly 100 per cent capacity and 
are at the present time. In recen' 
months, too, these well-managed 
corporations have been making 
good profits and more than earning 
their dividends. In the majority of 
New Bedford's fine goods cloth mills 
most satisfactory profits have been 
forthcoming. Beyond any question 
there is a good demand for cotton 
and silk goods such as New Bed- 
ford’s cloth mills are producing. 
There is almost no supply to be 
drawn on. This has resulted in 
constant abnormal demands upon 
the manufacturers for quick ship- 
ments, and in the past ten days New 
Bedford mills have been bombarded 
with telegrams asking for quicker 
and immediate delivery of goods. 
Some of our cloth mills are running 
nights; our yarn mills are running 
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in freight by using 


=o: 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and stronger, 
oF of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- | 
ing Case Shooks saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. | 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. | 


Wilte Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


PATENTS 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C 


Improved Dobby Chain 


2 2 9 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


' mills as a whole. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Wrdev from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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a little better than one-half the 
time and none are shut down. 

“This picture is quite the reverse 
of what happened last summer 
when England was increasing her 
importations of fine cotton cloths 
into this country by leaps and 
bounds. The maximum high of 
these importations of fine goods 
was reached in December, 1924. This 
situation has all changed for the 
better, but the average investor in 
mill stocks.would never be able to 
guess if from the news that is 
reaching him from ordinary sources, 
Not only have the importations of 
fine cotton cloths decreased mate- 
rially from the high point reached 
in the last part of last year, but 
they are even far below the im- 
portations made early 
months or hefore the move had got 
well under way. For instance, in 
April, 1925, the total importations 
were about 8,250,000 square yards 
compared to 14,600,000 square yards 
in March, 1924. Furthermore, the 
importations for April this vear, 
which is the last month for which 
the figures are available, were 
nearly the lowest in a vear. 

“Because of the material depres- 
sion and attitude of mind of people 
with regard to New England mill 
stocks as inves'ments, underlying 
values have been lost sight of. Take 
the case of New Bedford's cotton 
How few realize 
that in 1914 these corporations had 
outstanding in mortgage indebted- 
ness $2,179,000 and that this indebt- 
edness had been reduced almost to 
extinction by the end of 1914, when 
the outstanding mortgage indebted- 
ness was but 868.500. This indebt- 
ednass was wiped out by payments 
in cash and from earnings. In 1944 
12 New Bedford cotton mills had a 
debt on their plants where as in 
1924 but one had a debt on ifs plant. 
Again this improvement in condi- 
tions came as a result of earnings 
available and not paid out to the 
stockholders. This improvement in 
financial condition is still better sef 
forth by the fact that at the end of 
1914 the surplus of net quick assets 
of all the New Bedford mills was 
but $4,705,000, but this has been in- 
creased and by the end of 19144 
amounted to over 837.000.0000. or an 
amount equal to more than 50 per 
cent of the total outstanding capital 
stock of the New Bedford textile 
mills. 


— 


Cloth to Noncontiguous 
Territories Decline. 


Shipments of cotton cloth from 
continental United States to ifs non- 
contiguous territories during April, 
valued at $646,571, against 4,575,051 
1925, totaled 3,052,484 square yards, 
square yards, with a value of 5870,- 
667 during the previous month, and 
4,899,705 square yards, .$169,550; to 
Porto Rico, 2.234.642 square yards, 
shipments were as follows: To 
Alaska, 73,488 square yards, valued 
at 20,038: to Hawaii, 64,345 square 
vards, $169,550; to Porto Rico, 2,234,- 
642 square yards, $456,983. Alaskas 


purachses in April were almost 
double those of March, bul the quan- 
tity of cotton cloth shipped to 
Hawaii in April declined 20 per cent 
and to Porto Rico, 37 per cent, com- 
pared with the preceding month. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. | 


Taylor Kier Pilers and Rolando Kier and 
Tank Automatic Bleach 


Ten tons per day or 150,000 yards one unit. Permanent 
white. The most delicate fabrics undisturbed as from the 
loom in the bleached, dyed and finished state. Cut on over- 
head, chemicals and labor, 50 per cent. Also special coid 
bleach demonstrated for colors. The same process is appli- 
cable for smal warp and chain bleacheries. 

The Taylor Special Process. Patented 1914. 

Installed in Union Bleachery, Kerr Bleachery, Ware Shoals, 
Pacific Mills, (North and South), Dutchess Bleachery, 
Lincoln Bleachery, Arnold Print Works and many others. 


Chas. Taylor 


P. O. Box 715 Charlotte, N. C. 


Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Sole Makers 


Thomas 
PAY FOR wHEMSELVES__MANY TIMES OVER 


Mr. W. L. Phillips, Supt. Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
writes: 

“W-S-D Grate Bars have more than paid for themselves, many 
fimes over 

“My fireman has been on the job for twenty-four years and is 

now getting old and ready to pass out. He recently made this 
statement: 

‘Tf these Grate Bars had been put in twenty-four years ago, 
I would be able to live ten years longer. 

“We highly recommend your shaking grates. 


Decreasing the fuel consumption, increasing the steam supply. 
and making the fireman's job easier, are combined features well 
worth vour consideration. Let us give you the full story of HOW 
and WHY 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
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Cotton Novetary 
(Continued from Page 13) 


» making these cloths, because 
rders are comparatively small and 
ams are expensive and often do not 
ld picks enough to make them 
ractical, and the use of a dobby 
‘lows the filling thread to be caugh! 
nd held out in a satisfactory man- 
er when the cord is being formed. 
‘cox looms are used when different 
zes or colors of filling are be- 
sed and in a good many cases pro- 
ice a rounded cord and a some- 
hat greater yardage even al a 
ower loom speed. .When picks 
re foreed into the shade to produce 

round cord witth only a single 
-ize Of filling used it is likely to 
ause an excessive strain on the 
varp yarn and result in a greal deal 

f trouble in the weaving operation. 
due to the stiffness of the cords this 
oth does not shrink much in the 
vcaving operation, often only one- 
ialf to one inch from reed to cloth, 
ind certain special fabrics have an 
ven smaller shrinkage than the 
imount mamed. As a general thing 
he cloth weave is very simple, the 
cords being at various spacings up 
‘> about %-inch apart, and some- 
‘imes Of different sizes, the- fancy 
effects being almost entirely the re- 
sult of yarn and color combination 
and in some cases of both. Because 
he weaves which are used are very 
<inple, in many cases being just the 
same at that of a plain sheetings, i| 
might be supposed that automatii 
iooms would be used in the produc- 
ion of some of all cotton fabrics, 
bul this is not done, mainly because 
ihe losses due to seconds increase 
as the cloth value is higher, and 
2:8o because the weaving cost is a 
much smaller proportion of the total 
cost than on some of the cheaper 
‘ines Where they can be successively 
used. Fewer automatic looms per 
weaver would be necessary, and this 
would naturally cut down the pos- 
‘ible savings so that they are not 
used. Most of these cloths would 
be considered heavy fabrics, even 
‘he ones made entirely of silk being 
'! quite good weight because of the 
cards used. 

A good many of the all-cotton 
‘loths are mercerized today in addi- 
‘ion to the process which was form- 
‘tly employed, and because of the 
ise of this process, the yarns com- 
/oSiIng the fabrics are of somewhat 
iifferent construction than they 
vreviously were. 


The Trend of Our Cotton 
Industry 


(Continued from Page 7) 


ican production of cotton has given 
‘sé to a certain amount of anxiety 
on the part of domestic and foreign 
cotton manufacutrers. 

Determined efforts are being made 
by Great Britain to inerease colton 
Production in certain of her colonies 
and elsewhere. So long as the price 
of American cotton holds relative- 
ly high, this effort will not lack a 
stimulus. 

Cotton production in Queensland 
shows a steady increase, and Brazil 
particular is making slrenous ef- 
forts to develop increased produc- 
Lion of the staple. 
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While such reports as are avaii- 
able indicate a steady increase in 
foreign cotton production, yet cer- 
tain physical and economic obstacles 
to foreign expansion of this indus- 
try would seem to preclude the pos- 
sibility of early serious inroads upon 
America’s position as the dominant 
factor in the cotton world. 

Some Problems of American Cot- 
ton Production—The most serious 
obstacles in the path of increased 
cotton production in the United 
States are adverse weather condi- 
tions. the boll weevil, a labor short- 
age and poor farming. 

It is estimated that for the past 
six years the South annually has 
failed to produce four million bales 
of cotton as a direct resull of the 
cotton boll weevil. 

While calcium arsenate has been 
proven to be an efficient agent for 
the control of the weevil, in 1923 less 
than 5 per cent of the total cotton 
acreage of the South was treaicd 
with this poison. 

Early fall destruction of cotton 
stalks is an economical means of re- 
ducing weevil damage the following 
year. As yet relatively small per 
centage of cotton planters practice 
this. In many sections of the South 
climatic conditions prevent early 
fall plowing of stalks as a weevil- 
control measure. 

There is need for a cheaper poi- 
son than caleium arsenate al Hs 
present market price, for the bene- 
fit of the marginal producer of col- 
ton. 

Many cotton-producing areas in 
the South show serious depletion of 
soil fertility due primarily to one- 
crop farming. There is need for a 
reorganization of farm practice in 
the Cotton Belt to the end of re- 
storing soil fertility and eliminating 
some of the hazards of single-crop 
farming. A wider use of legumes 
and betier land drainage would 
prove of great benefit. 

The Labor Problem.—Due to a 
steady migration of Cotton Belt 
negroes to industrial centers of the 
North and East, there has deve‘oped 
an acute labor shortage in this reg- 
ion of the United States. Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, and Mississipp! 
perhaps have lost more heavily of 
negro labor than any of the other 
states. In 1922-23, 478,700 negroes 
are estimated to have migrated from 
the South. This migration still ts 
under way. 

There is being made a determined 
effort to bring in more Mexican labor 
to the Cotton Belt, particularly 
during the cotton-picking season. 
But immigration restrictions render 
this exceedingly difficult. 

The invention of cotton-picking 
machinery would go a long way lo- 
ward solving the labor problem, for 
cotton to a greater extent than any 
other crop is produced by hand 
labor, 

There apparently is an increasing 
tendency to break up large colton 
plantations into smaller units sub- 
stituting white owners and tenants 
for negro tenants. Cotton has been 
grown primarily under the tenant 
system, in 10 leading cotton states 
43.5 per cent of the land being oper- 
ated by owners and managers as 
against 56.6 per cent operated by 

(Continued on Page 34) 


PRIME MAINE 
POTATO STARCH 


Aroostook Company Brand 


Highest 
Quality Strength 


White——Minimum Moisture 


For Immediate or Deferred Shipments 
Carloads in Sacks at Lowest Market Price 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRY’S CHIEF ASSET—36 Sizes 
MATERIAL HANDLING MINIMIZED 


modern labor saving 
plan of storing and hand- 
ling goods on platforms is 
spreading rapidly into all 
lines of business. 

Many manufacturers claim 
a Thousand Dollar saving, the 
first year on a $200 invest- 
ment in platforms and Lift 
Truck. 

Our latest 12 page Bulletin 
illustrates many radical ad- 
vantages in use and. design. 
Write today. 


To PLIMPTON LIFT TRUCK CORPORATION, 


9 Elmcourt, Stamford, Conn. 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


BUCKETS SET LOOSELY ——<\OUTLET | 


IN RECESS—NO PINS, 
BOLTS OR SPRINGS 


[REVOLVING 
PISTON | 


CONTACT LIGHT-™ 
BUCKETS SWING OUT 

BY CENTRIFUGAL FORCE 
TAKING UP WEAR AUTOMATICALLY 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps Built To Your Specifications 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built to specification for the 
particular work they have to do. 


They may range in cavacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and mav be-either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps 
handling sizing compounds are equipped with ‘‘monel metal’ shafting. The 
quality of Bronze used in handling sizing compounds is such that it is 
resistant to the acids in starches. 

Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic-take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 
cost. 

The BLACKMER Principle 

Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 

Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP ©. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
“Branches in nineteen principal cities 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Uenn 


Fifty Years of Dye-House “Know How” 


For more than fifty years we have had practical day 
to day contact with dye-house conditions and 
problems. During that time many dyers up and 
down the country have profited from our accuwm- 
ulated store of dye-house “know how.” We invite 
you to call freely on our knowledge and experience. 


Illustrated Literature on Request 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES PENNSYLVANIA 


Distribution Through 
Wholesalers 
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cordial reception this time from the 
retailer. When he thanked the cus- 
tomer for his business, and incident- 
a‘ly referred to the lines sold by 
Smith and Jone, the retailer spoke 
up about it this way: “You should 
see what I am doing to those fel- 
lows. The salesman for Smith was 
here yesterday, and I whip-sawed 
him to the queen’s taste. I got con- 
cessions on practically every item 
that 1 named, I walked out of his 
sample room a couple of times, and 
each time he called me back and 
came across. This season Smith gets 
the business and Jones gets nothing. 
Next season Jones will probably get 
it. As you know, they both make 
pretty fair merchandise, but I ain 
going to use their goods for sale 
purposes, and for low-end numbers, 
and all my real business is going to 
you. 


The moral is plain. Somebody has 
fo pay for the cut prices. Distress 
goods are one thing, serious Over- 
stocks are not to be looked upon too 
ignorant cutting of prices on mer- 
lightly, but wilful, mischievous or 
chandise fairly priced, is neither 
constructive selling nor helpful to 
anybody. 

During the spring of 1922, when 
business was hard to get, and mer- 
chandise was often priced from a 
standpoint of expediency rather 
than on a basis of cost, a certain 
manufacturer sent out his men for 
fall with his line priced fairly on 
replacement value, but on a close 
margin, so far as profits were con- 
cerned. Immediately his men be- 
gan to write in about what so-and-so 
was willing to take for competitive 
goods, offering this in many cases 
as an alibi for not getting bigger 
orders on their own line. After 
several weeks, a letter went out lo 
all of his men, saying that he was 
perfectly aware of what competi- 
tors were quoting, and that he was 
perfecting willing that they should 
sell all the merchanidse they could 
on the basis, because if they con- 
tinued it long enough, they would 
be oul of business. For his part he 
was gonig to maintain his scedule of 
prices, and that any salesman who 
was convinced that he could not get 
the prices, could come home with 
his samples and resign. ‘There was 
no more comment on what competi- 
tors were doing. 


As business is done in terms of 
dollars, the price argument will al- 
ways be an important one. There is 
no getting away from that fact, of 
course. But price competition is 
oftten brought up by salesmen solely 
because clever unscrupulous pros- 
pects are out to weaken the morale 
of the man who is offering selling 
resistance on his trip, floods the 
house with his alibis. Very few con- 
cerns are exempt from them, and 
the alibis cover a multitude of sins. 
A sales manager of national reputa- 
tion has  factiously suggested 
founding a “Society for the Elimi- 
nation of Pet Sales Alibis.” Here are 
some that one sales manager asked 
his men not to use: 


For January, dealer busy taking 
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inventory. For February war) 
weather for this season holds bac 
buying. For March, cold wealhe 
for this month holds back spriu 
buying, For April, buyers holdin 
off—farmers busy putting in crop: 
For May, buyers holding off—look 
ing for lower prices. For June, peo 
ple starting to go away for summe: 
dealers reducing stocks. For Ju) 
peop:e all away for summer; 
ers reducing stocks. For Augus'! 
competitors loaded trade with spec 
ial deals. For September, prices ad 
vanced, but trade suplied by com 
petitors at old price. For Octobe: 
dealers sore at house, because the 
were not protected at old prices. Fo: 
November, getting late in year. Dea! 
ers reducing stocks. For Decembe: 
trade all busy with Christmas busi. 
ness. 


Simplex Sampling Association 
points out in the little booklet | 
spoke of some time ago, that th 
direct selling manufacturer wh: 
would serve his trade most efficien.- 
ly, is obliged to establish ware 
houses and selling offices in man, 
different cities. This is a costly 
business. The manufacturer who 
sells direct, must warehouse his 
goods if he would be in a position tv 
render the service which the re- 
tail trade demands today. Retailers. 
most of them, cannot buy entirely in 
case lots. They handle too many 
items to be able to buy them all in 
volume. To render service to re- 
tailers a broad, comprehensive stock 
is necessary. The direct selling 
manufacutrer, therefore, combines 
in his own organization the func- 
tion that the manufacturer and job- 
ber occupy in goods coming from 
the primary markets. The direc! 
selling manufacturer who sells on 
quality, on service, on consumer de- 
mand, on selling power, has no ad- 
vantages in price, value for valu’ 
and quality for quality, over quality. 
the same style, the same workman- 
schip, the same favorable price, th» 
same consumer demand, the sam: 
dealer helps, the same selling poini- 
which enable the direct seller to pu 
his story across and to get the pro 
verbial signature on the dotted line 


For years and years in retail 
stores, much attention has been g!v- 
en to trading up. There is a funda. 
mental desire in human beings fo: 
better things, which reflects itsel! 
in a very readily recognized sellinz 
oportunity in all well established 
retail stores. There is no man so in- 
senisble to the appeals of refine- 
ment that he does not long for th: 
time when he is able to buy bette: 
clothes, a finer house, a better moto: 
car, or whatnot. Most consumer: 
can be prevailed upon to buy some- 
thing a little better than in man) 
eases they planned to buy. Much 
depends on the sales person. This 
fundamental tendency should be 
borne in mind at all times by your 
salesman. The direct seller is con- 
stantly capitalizing it with his trade. 
Against this we find on the Lhing 
cheap, cheap. Now there must be 
cheap merchandise, and there is 
none so cheap that it does nol have 
some value, but it is a dangerous 
thing from a selling standpoint 1v 
allow on’es organization to believe 
that price comes first. Quality for 
quality, the lowest price, of course, 
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.cerves the business in the abstract, 
ot with a difference in quality, a 
Yerence in price should never be 
.| sight of, and under no consider- 
on should the retailer be urged to 
y the cheapest goods just because 
ey are cheap. Has success of the 
ge metropolitan stores been pased 
quantity and utility at a favorable 
Granted that sometimes ad- 
rtisements along this line are mis- 
ding, the fact remains that people 
int value and are willing to pay 
it. 
if what I have to say now ap- 
ears to have too intimate an appli- 
alion to our particular line, I hope 
may able to demonstrate that I am 
nnocent of any desire to get per- 
sonal, 

Most of the big merchandising use- 
osses of the last ten or fifteen years 
have been closely associated with 
‘he seience of advertising. Most of 
‘he phenomenally quick success of 
he new industries is due to pub- 
icity. Much might be said aboul how 
alivertising has grown in volume, 
and of the hundreds of millions 
spent every year in advertising, 
where twenty years ago the figure 
was comparatively small. Industries 
of all kinds now advertise. The 
sreal modern utility, the telephone, 
absolutely necessary to our hurried 
modern life, is advertised by tie 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company very extensively. The 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
handling an article that goes into 
every one of our homes, and which 
epparently we could not be without, 
spends huge sums every year. Slates 
advertise the advantages they have 
io Offer to settlers. Cities advertise 
their economic and social. and edu- 
calional advantages. Railroads ad- 
‘heir crack trains and their service. 

Hundreds and hundreds of articles 
used by each one of us are cailed 
lor by name when we buy them, and 
What is more important we would 
not buy a brand that we were un- 
familiar with except on the forcefl 
‘ecommendation of somebody we 
had confidence in, or the interest 
aroused by clever advertising. Re- 
‘ailers have studied the science of 
advertising. A store of any reason- 
able size 


ice? 


has its own advertising 
anager. Smaller stores ‘buy their 
publicity through syndicates, who 


prepare it in bulk, as it were, and 
‘hen make it fit the individual pic- 
ure. The science of advertising in 
“onnechion with merchandising has 
vecome a very important force. 
What has the jobber done to keep 
step with this great modern move- 
ment? It is hard for the jobber to 
advertise to the consumer, unless 
he becomes a great national or sec- 
onal influence, but in the handling 
Of an immense volume of known 
g00ds, it is his business to know 
What advertising means, and how it 
works. 

Here is another job for you and 
your slaesmen. How ean they in- 
telligently discuss modern merchan- 
ising practices and principles with 
an intelligent retail on hosiery or 
underwear, we will say, in competi- 
‘lon with the presentations made by 
Holeproof, Phoenix, Interwoven, 
Munsing, Carter or Cooper, and 
others when they pay no attention 
'0 the highly-specialized information 
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which is constantly being dispensed 
of by the salesmen of these gcreal 
direct selling lines? Would it sur- 
prise you very much to know that 
many of the best men representing 
houses such as the ones named 
spend as much time in educating 
their trade in how to display, how 
to advertise, and how to sell their 
lines, as they do in taking the deal- 
er’s order? 

Advertising is a tremendous sub- 
ject. It cannot be handled in a few 
minutes, but this I want to say-- 
that it is much more than the visible 
evedince of a large amount of money 
converted into printer’s ink. There 
are dishonest advertisers, bul less 
than there was years ago. The 
ethics of the advertising profession 
are among the highest in our med- 
ern business world. The responsi- 
bility of the great national maga- 
zines and of the better class of news- 
papers toward the advertising they 
carry, is a very tangible thing, but 
more than that, the responsibility 
of the manufacturer toward his own 
advertising is the highest that il has 
ever been in the history of indus- 
try. The minute a manufacturer 
signs his name to his product, and 
advertises that product to the world, 
he assumes certain responsibilities 
until it is in the consumer’s hands 
and after. Advertising does not 
work always in the spectacular man- 
ner it did.-years ago, but it is a con- 
fidence builder, it is a trade develop- 
er, it is an insurance for continuity 
of output, it is a maker of prolit, 
and no responsible advertiser can 
continue to advertise over a period 
of years without having to make 
goods on the claims he makes. Ad- 
vertising makes goods easier to seil. 
Advertised lines move quicker off 
the retailer's shelves than unadver- 
tised lines. There are fewer leit- 
overs, and these always have a val- 
ue, 

Let me remind you that your 
salesmen cannot compete with the 
large direct selling manufacturer 
of known goods unless they nol oniy 
are conscious of these things, but so 
well informed regarding them that 
they can apply them in their work. 
Out of my experience of the last 
twenty years in selling goods, both 
direct to retailers and througn 
wholesalers, I feel that I can speak 
sympathetically of the many prob- 
lems that confront you constantly. 
You men know merchandise; you 
know values. You know how to sell, 
but I do believe that many of you 
have allowed your own salesmen to 
influence you to neglect to a highly 
profitable selling field, that they 
have often taken the bit in their 
ieeth-on the price situation, that you 
have allowed them often to work 
less days per week than should be 
suspected, and that often you have 
allowed them to depend for their 
success too much on their person- 
ality and friendships, and _ 
enough on an intimate knowledge of 
the goods, and of modern merchan- 
dising methods. 

What am I getting at in this raih- 
er sketchy analysis of methods 
which I sincerely believe will help 
you men improve your business? I 
out by saying that the wholesaler 
needs no defense, By that I meant 
that the wholesaler as an institution 


_|__GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


GLYCERIN 


GLYCERINE 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves \Weaving” 


GLYCERINE 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE | GLYCERINE 


ANIMAOA TO 


ANINAOATD 


‘SNIMAOATO 


(Established 1848) 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 


Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fibre Silk Weaving 
At Its Best 


Fibre silk is undoubtedly one of the most difficult 
of fillings to handle. 


To have it at its best the shuttle must be provided 
against “fiuffing off” and the eye must have the 
required tension—a tension at once adjustable to 
the various counts. Investigate the Williams’ 
improved eye for this work—in your own weave 
room under your own particular conditions—its 
performance will be a Revelation. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Shuttle People’’ 
MILLBURY, 


Geo. F.Bahan, Charlotte, N. C., 
SoutheZn Repgesentative 


MASS. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Trucks 


One of the outstanding features of 
Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, and this 
applies also to all Lane Baskets, is the 
entire absence of any rough surfaces 
or, in fact, anything whatever to in 
any way injure the most delicate 
materials handled therein. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, 


needs no defense. His economic 
necessity is unquestioned, his worth 
is beyond doubt, his position unas- 
sailable. His progress, however, 
and now I refer to the individual 
wholesaler, depends in many cases 
on a very definite change of pro- 
gram. Gentlemen, remember this, 
that in spite of chain stores and 
mail order houses, in spite of syndi- 
cate buying and direct sellers, in 
spite of mill agents and other im- 
portant menaces—you wholesalers 
hold the textile business of the 
country in your hands. But-—and 
this I want to impress upon you- 

every wholesaler must face his mir- 
ror and ask himself whether he is 
simply a warehouse man for the 
manufacturer and retailer, or 
whether he is a constructive distrib- 
uting force in the trading area he 
serves. I believe that any whole- 
saler who does not adopt aggressive 
selling policies along modern lines, 
is going to fall behind in the pro- 
cession. He must get over the idea 
that “his trade” will not buy this or 
that in quality merchandise. “His 
trade,” his potential trade, at least, 
is all the trade there is—(there isnt 
any more) and part of it is buying 
from somebody the kind of goods he 
“ean't sell.” 

Make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, and do it as 
near the home base as possible, re- 
mambering people are and where 
they buy—show samples and demon- 
strate them with knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Buy in cold blood and 
sell with enthusiam, bringing to 
your trade constantly something 
constructive in a business building 
ways—always mindful of the fact 
that today the old slogan of “Let the 
buyer beware!” has been changed to 
“Let the seller beware!” Throw 
some of the doctrines of opportun- 
ism for policies which will build 
best for the long pull—centralize 
your sales control so that the work 
of your men may be as specific and 
as foreeful as possible—support the 
efforts of those manufacturers who 
are conscientiously trying to help 
yvou—make a real study of advertis- 
ing, what it means and how it works, 
and last but not least, have the cour- 
age to take your profit. (Applause.) 


The Trend of hn Cotton 
Industry 


(Continued from Page 31) 


cash, share and cropper tenants. 
The labor shortage makes for in- 
creased dependence upon the tenant 
system of cotton production, 

Cost of Producing Cotton.—Fig- 
ures on cotton production costs vary 
widely, the determining factor be- 
ing rate of yield per acre. The avyail- 
able data show that this cost runs 
from $1.45 a pound for lint for yields 
of 20 pounds of lint and under per 
acre, to 9 cents a pound for yields 
of 500 pounds and over. 

Of 2,519 schedules of cotton pro- 
duction costs. taken by the United 
States Department of Agricuiture 
in 1923, a group of 407 showed an 
average yield of 124 pounds of lint 
to the acre. As the revised esti- 
mate of the average yield of lint per 
acre for the cotton states in 1923 is 
130.6 pounds, this group is regarded 
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by the Department as nearly repre 
sentative of general conditions las 
year. The average net cost of pro 
duction on farms in this group wa 
22 cents a pound for lint. The ave 
age price received for this cotto 
was 30 cents a pound. 


On the other hand, 1924 advanc 
cost estimates made by  truste 
operators of large cotton plantation 
in Arkansas, stand at 30% cents ; 
pound, based on an estimated yiel 
of 183 pounds of lint per acre, whic! 
estimate in turn is based on th: 
{rustees’ record for the past thre 
vears. 


Cost of producing cotton var, 
with the personal efficiency of it: 
growers, 


The Outlook for Cheaper Cotton 
—Cheaper cotton from the stand- 
point of production costs will b: 
produced in the South when per. 
acre yieids are increased, not neces 
sarily through an increase of acre 
age planted to the staple. The pres- 
ent tendency, however, is toward an 
increased acreage rather than to- 
ward increased yields per acre. 


Extension of the American Cotton 
Belt.—Under the stimulus of 30-cen( 
cotton in 1923, relatively new areas 
were planted to that crop in 1924. 
This activity was in the nature of an 
experiment and the ultimate out- 
come Of il cannot accurately be 
forecast. Students of the situation 
have stated that it is possible to in- 
crease the present acreage by 42 per 
cenit, with a probable increase of 
65 per cent of the present volume of 
American cotton. 


The Government's forecast of the 
1924 American cotton crop as re- 
leased October 8, is for 12,499,000 
bales, based onan unrevised estimate 
of 40,403,000 acres planted to cotton 
and in cultivation in June 25, repre- 
senting a 4.4 per cent increase over 
the 1923 acreage planted, or 1,694.,- 
OOO acres. 


Increased acreage in Texas ac- 
counts for more than twice the acre- 
age increases in all the other state- 
combined—1,555,000 new acres ap- 
parently having been planted to cot- 
ton in Texas this year. Southern Illi- 
nois reports 15,000 acres; Kansas. 
2,500; and Kentucky. 18,500 acres. 


German Spinning Statistics Show 
Slight Improvement. 


During the six months, August ! 
1924, to January 31, 1925, out of a 
total of 283 establishments wit! 
about 10,000,000 cotton spindles i 
Germany, 267 mills operating 9,030,- 
236 spindles reported 8,575,145 ac 
tive. Spindles operated by 245 firm: 
replying in the previous six.months, 
numbered 8,300,381, of which 7,185,- 
$43 were active, according to tli 
report of the German Cotton Spin- 
ers’ Association. The number of idle 
spinning hours during the six 
months ended January 31, 1925, aver- 
aged 1,202,103,352, as compared with 
1,123,641,947 for the previous hal! 
year. Consumption of cotton is 
running bales amounted to 539,446 
and 512,826 for the respective peri- 
ods. (Assistant Commercial Al!- 
tache Douglas Miller, Berlin. 
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Statistics for Week Ending June 6, 1925. 


isible supply American cotton 
oto sight for week 
Mill takings for week... 


Mall takings since 


xports for week 
since Aug. 4... 


1925. 
2,096,000 
48,000 
183,000 
13,111,000 
111,000 
7,685,000 


Reports. 


Acreage this season. 

(ndicated crop July 25 
crop middle of July. 
Indicated crop end of July. 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 
Indicated crop end of Aug. 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 
Indicated crop end of Sept... 
Indicated crop middle of Oct. 


Indicated crop end of Oct. 


Indicated crop middle of Nov. 
Indicated crop end of Nov... 


Ginnie 


Ginned to Oct. 18th... 
Ginned to Nov. 14th 

Cinned to Dec. ist... 

Ginned to Jan. 16, 1925_ . 
Ginned to March 20 (final report) 


Carryover beginning cotton year_. 


43,618,754 


2,319,000 


Cotton Exports. 
Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 


including linters: 


1924. 
2,231,000 
90,000 
167,000 
10,292,000 
67,000 
5,441,000 


1924. 
38,709,000 
11,412,000 
11,516,000 
10,788,000 


11,015,000 
6,415,145 


2,573,000 


1923. 
1,368,000 
73,000 
158.900 
11,344,000 
38,000 
4,284,000 


1923. 
34,016,000 
11,065,000 
11,449,000 
10.575,000 
10,135,000 


6,078,321 


4,879,000 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Cotton 
Greenwood, Miss. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLF 


COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


MILL WHITES, 


GEORGIA 
PAINTS, STAINS. Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
277,641 244,415 272,808 
Novem ~ 43068000 770002 | Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 
December .. 1,076,000 845,581 7,853 
March 734,697 332,168 318,210 
April 472,555 320,774 259,984 
May 326,357 160,368 
June 230,979 214,851 
211,633 171,469 
5,772,000 4,864,027 
American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 
(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 
357 492 492 526 526 
792 484 975 494 1,020 
1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 FTO 
1,814 532 579 J. L. GRA N & CO. J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
2,347 462 ot 929 
January 3 577 3,088 640 3,27: Cotton Cotton 
350 344 549 6.203 Yazoo, Miss.. Delta Extra Staples. 
347 «5,688 463 6,666 Clarksdale, Miss, — Clarksdale, Miss. 
WHEATLEY & CO. W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


Shedding at the loom is not a necessary evil. Sizol 


practice will eliminate much of it, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw W. W. Greer 
La Grange Georgia 733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8. C. 


as 
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19295 
| 40.403 ,000 
12.144.000 
11,934,000 
12.351.000 
12,956,000 
{2.787.000 
{2.596.000 
12. 499.000 
{2.675.000 
1?.816.000 
12.992 000 
{3.153.000 
1.527.671 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Lungley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati 


Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
: Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr: Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Levnard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Thursday, June 11, 1925. 
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New York.—The cotton goods mar- duction. Under these condition hile 
kets were generally quiet through- mills do not care to sell contrac . s a 
out the week. Slightly lower prices and prefer to increase curtailme: » CO 
were named on some of the staple of production. yoek, | 
lines. The intense heat during the Sales for the week are estimat: I 
latter part of the week resulted aj 30,000 pieces quite largely co. ed % 
many houses closing early for the {ned to 36 inch low counts, with » S. 
week end. | 7 moderate amount of sateens aii lor PE 
Prices on wide sheetings, sheeis  twills included. There has been ve:\ n 1oe 
and pillow cases continued yery tir- little interest during this period anid ontri 
regular. For some grades of brown prices show but little change froin f the 
sheeting 36 to 38 cents a pound was jact week quotations. Buy 
‘eported. Colored cottons oved he: 
gale dry goods business continu:: 4 
over corresponding weeks of las! 
9% cents for spots at which small “4 er th 
lot year, with road orders showing g00: 
gain. The ratio of number of orders por 


ies could be had at 9% cents. Sales 
of 820s at 6 cents were reported. 
Sales of 7.15s at 6% cents and 5.50s 
at 8% cents were heard of. 
Sheetings sold in small quantities 


and some further easing in prices 
was reported. In houses where 
sales were consummated, it was 


stated that prices were now firmer 
and would soon be advanced in view 
of the sharp cotton rise during the 
week. Drills and osnaburgs were 
dull and easy. Moderate trading 
was reported in convertibles, such 
as sateens, twills and pajama checks. 

Small business was reported trans- 


acted in fine goods. There were 
spot sales of combed and carded 
lawns in a few constructions. V0o0i.es 


sold in the hard twist style at 12% 
cents and 100s two-ply at 29% cents 
and 30 cents. The extra hard twist 
was quoted i6c, with a few goods in 
hands at 15 cents. Sample designs 
in rayon and cotton mixtures were 
being prepared for a number of con- 
verters. It is only oceasionally that 
commitments are placed for brass- 
iere cloths. The trades requirements 
were well taken care of when con- 
tracts were placed up to two months 
ago. Since then new business has 
come along slowly. 

Only a small amount of business 
in duck was reported for the week. 
Stocks are said to be ample to allow 
filling-in orders to be placed quick- 
ly at low proces. Most of he larger 
tire companies have supplied their 
needs for the present. 

The increase in the price of tires 
had little effect upon the market 
for tire fabrics. Competition has re- 
sulted in some very low prices by 
mills and selling agents. 

The week just ended has been very 
quiet in the Fall River print cloth 
market, with buyers showing but 
very little interest in trading. Plain 
goods sold in small quantites for 
spot and quick delivery on the basis 
of 50 cents per pound, which is al 
least. six cents below the cost of pro- 


of yi 


are @ 


fo volume is now more satisfactor\ 
than earlier in the season. Silk 


sales are running ahead of previou: ait, 
are 

and corresponding weeks of las! 

year. Raw silk is advancing. UCom- hat 


mitments indicate that demand for ihe | 
printed silks will continue through Bu 
into fall. In wool dress goods crea): scalt 
flannels occupy the most active po- wise 
sition. Buyers have been ni the mar- a 
ket in about same number as du:- | é 
ing corresponding week last year kel 
Collections show good improvemen. 
Cotton goods prices were quoted a: 2-ply 
follows: 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6%, 2-ply 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 65s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x64s 61, 10s t 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 9%, + 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s. {2 20s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s. 10} 248 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 13% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard... 10s 36s 
Brown sheetting, stand..... 14}. 
Ticking, 8-ounce ........-. 2332 12s 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 4134 
Kid finished 9 %a 
Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 949 10s 
12s 
* Nominal. 
10s 
German Textile Stock Dividends + 
A list of dividends declared by °- “i 
textile companies in Germany du - 10's 
ing the past business year, with cor - - 
parative figures for pre-war yeal-. 16s 
has been received from Cons 18s 
Christian T. Steger, Dresden. | 
average dividend paid by these co: - a4 
panies during the four preceding 
war was only slightly higher th: 2 
(hat paid in 1924, the first post-w: | 4 
vear on a gold basis, This repo | 10 
will be made available to interesi: 
American firms upon application — 16 
the Textile Division, Bureau of Fo - ~ 
eign and Domestic Commerc . 
Washington, D. C. Refer to 
170955. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and goon 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


| 
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k CATLIN & COMPANY 
| < arn ar et NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
_| | cia Commission Merchants 
vhilade'phia, Pa.— While (here 18s---------68 Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
Cis a somewhat better inquiry In £64 7% a_. SOUTHERN OFFICE 
cotton yarn market during the ------. 910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
.ook, actual trading was very limit- os, 57 80s 
Prices were irregular and show- Eastern Carded Peeler Thread -Twist 
ns 
a Wide variation an many num- as, 2-ply_.52 2-ply 62 a 
Spinners continued to ho 22s, 2-ply..53 40s, 2-ply..64 a-_. GG A 
nd ‘or prices well over those reported 30s, 2-ply..68 a... 60s, 2-up._.74 
ny \ local markets. The heat wave Eastern Carded Cones. the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
nd ontributed to the general dullness 45.43 a 96s oe ee ever it may | and prevents waste of good materials by 
f the market. l4s limi Avi 
Buyers showed no desire to buy a. We-- eliminating flyings. 
li. narket very closely and are appar- Yarn Spinners Bulletin. Gum Tragasol IS Cheaper 
iia ently intent on staying out of the ‘i ES ce tee Geet | than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
marke il prices are ‘er. The The weekly bulletin of the South- 
narket until prices ar lower. Th economy. 
ist fact that cotton prices are now high- ern Yarn Spinners’ Association says: 
od er than before the Government re- _ There has been but little change JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
Pe port was issued, there is no surplus in the yarn market conditions for 247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
ry of yarns or cotton, cotton prices the past week. Prices remain at 
Lic are at a considerable premium over about the same level. Spinners 
| \ew York spots and that yarn miils prices are at an advance over re- 
us Yo that ya n : D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg,. 2nd V -Pres. 
| are steadily increasing, curtailment ported market quotations. J. & P. Carpenter, Treasurer 
ne had little effect on the viewpoint of Purchases have been small, and 
| ihe buyers. no demand for forward business. M s ] * 
‘ 
+h Business for the week was made of Such buying as has taken place has auney- tee ompany 
“ scattered buying of very small lots been in small lots in a hand to mouth 
“% for prompt shipment. Sales were — situation. | COTTON YARNS 
reported of from 1,000 to 5,000 lots. In view of the unsatisfactory mar- 
3 Prices were published in this mar- conditions, the very slack demand DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
ket as follows: for yarns, and the buyer's indiffer- 836 Grosvernor Bldg. Provigence, Pa. 
108 33 45 range of prices, the accumulation MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HA 
2-ply 16s.._.39 a40 2-phy 40s...57 ab58 of stocks would he hazardous in th ; THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
2-ply 208 ...49 & 2-ply 50s...68 a extreme, particularly so in view of WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 
the fact that Government's condi- 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
tion report of Tuesday seems to in- 
to 12s 37 a37% 40s-ex.....58 a dicate the probability of a large 
l4s 37 %a 50s ___ 67 a ssibilitv of lower 
16s a8 2 60s 70. a72 crop, with the possibility of a lower 
20s 39 «add Tinged Carpet— level of prices than prevails at pres- IDI] E; y A | | ~ QO 
248 ...438 a... Band 4-ply 34 a nt 
, 268 44 a_. White Carpet—- 
208 45 a. Sand 4-ply 36 a36% New York spots market. does not 


368 54 a ‘ices spi 
represent the actual prices spinners COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
10s have to pay for spimable cotton by 
12s... 87%a38 26 several cents. Cottc f satisfactory 
128 $7038 a several cents. Cotton of satisfactor; 44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 
a 


grade is getting more difficult to 


16s ...89 408.........58 a- 
39%a40 secure. 
py i The Southern manufacturers are Branch Offices 
Rs showing active interest in curtailing. 
108 Already some seven million spindles Chicago _ Philadelphia | Boston 
a have indicated their intention of St. Louis Baltimore 
6s to 8s Southern Single mmo eurtailing operations during ine 
10s ___.... summer. It is probable that no 
ids ~ agreement of curtailment will effect- PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO. INC. 
08 ._._._. 9 a. ed, but the fact of the necessily fur | CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
Cones. curtailment has been made thor- SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
10s... oughly manifest, and the individual Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Gu. 
manufacturer is governing his oper- Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. cu. 
ie. ctions acordingly. White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
tying in 43 ‘a. A canvas of the situation shows Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. ¢ 
Southern Combed Peeler keine, Zz (haf many mills not previously Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
he Bn 56 a60 2-ply 50s...85 a_. known to have been curtailing have Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
= been running on short time for some 1 Madison Ave., New York City 
$s a75 80s_._1 O5al 18 trme past. Indications are thal more PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. mills are daily going on a reduced 
60 schedule of operations with the re- 


62 a_- eult that material curtailment is al- 
16s 6&5 a. ;eady manifest. 


Bradley Stencil Machines caitlin Double Duty Travelers 
oF Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn. 
over 30,000 IN USE Bradley's Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES | ne keg RING. The greatest improvement en- 
INTER in fering the spinning room since the ad- 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradle vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Ball Stenct Mot Manufactured only by the 
Mark Your Shi ments Right—Buy a] Shippers’ Supplies National Ring Traveler Co. 
MODEL J ogpaditesens Write for Samples P idence. R. I 
Cuts % in. Letters JA. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO.] and Prices "Street. Charl 
‘ Lines—Any Length! 105 Beekman St. 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Want Department 


Wanted 
A good overseer of Carding. Good 
salary. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Furnish references and 
particulars with application. Ad- 
dress Carder, care this paper. 


Wanted 
Wanted—One good = spinning 
section man—Good pay, short 
hours. Apply Home Mills, 2400 
South Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Designer Wanted 


who understands color. and 
sketching. Give experience, ref- 
erences and salary expected. Ad- 
dress “Textile.” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Notice 
Get my prices on Overhauling. 
We Overhaul! Spinning, Spooling, 
Twisters and Fly Frames. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. E. Peeler, 
Buford Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Wanted. 

Good dyestuff salesman at once. 
Apply Box 483, Charlotte, N. C. 
Give full particulars as to ex- 
perience and ability. 


Wanted 


Tieing-in machine operator who 
can operate and fix machine. 
Very light job. Apply T. M. C.,, 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


We offer subject to prior sale 
several Gangs No. 90 Universal 
Winders, twenty spindles per 
gang, practically brand new, al 
bargain prices." We are sure 
these machines will satisfy the 
most exacting manufacturers. 
Write us for further details and 
prices, 

Atlanta Textile Machinery Co. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale. 
We offer for prompt accept- 
ance, subject to prior sale: 

16,000 spindle Saco Pettee 
equipment, 1% and 2inch ring 
spinning, 45-inch cards. 

7,000 spindle Whitin equip- 
ment, 1%-inch spinning. 

2400 spindle H. & B. equipment 
2%-inch Whitin spinning. 
2000 spindle Whitin equipment, 
21%4-inch spinning. 

All above in A-1 operative 
condition, including supplies, 
ete. Prices range from $8.00 to 
$12.00 per spindle. 

1200 spindle Saco-Lowell waste 
equipment, four coiler cards, 
$22,500.00 with supplies, etc. 
sets Whitin waste working 
cards, with roving and finishing 
machinery, $%$10.000.00, with 
supplies, etc. 

Further details upon applica- 

Lion. 

Cc. L. CUPCHURCH & SONS 
Athens, Ga. 


> 


—_ 


A Big Claim 


To add salableness to your product without in- 
creasing the cost of production is a big claim to 
make, but not more than can be readily proved by 
the use of the special purpose 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE ALKALIES 


When you turn the camera and the microscope 
upon fabrics treated with these alkalies, the splen- 
did condition of the fibre indicates the reason for 
the better appearance, softer 


“Wpandotic” 


feel and richer colors. 


Should not your business 
judgment persuade you to bene- 
fit from these profitable factors. 


Ask your supply man 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


For Sale 


One pair 60 Spindle 11x5% Woon- 
socket Stubbers, with chain driv- 
en earringe, late model and in 
‘erfeet condition. High Shoals 
Mill. High Shoals, N. C. 


Practical Mill Devices 
Developed and Marketed 


Engineering Specialties 
Corporation 
520 So. Elliot Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON .MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD ILL. U.S.A. 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYONOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


S 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, 
P. 0. Box 792 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Southern Representative 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 


rect as to weight and circles. 


Quality guaranteed. 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODEL 


WHIRL 
STANDARD McMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


IN FINE CONDITION 
REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 
For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindles 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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